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Annotating  the  Jesuit  Relations, 
Parti 

Bradley  P.  Dean 

In  1 997  the  editorial  team  at  the  ongoing  Princeton  Edition  of 
The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau  announced  in  the  brief 
introduction  to  the  "Annotations"  section  of  Journal,  Volume  5: 
1852-1853,  that  the  Jesuit  Relations  would  be  an  exception  to  its 
policy  of  citing  unknown  editions  of  works  that  Thoreau  read  or 
consulted:  "Where  [Thoreau's]  edition  is  unknown,  the 
Bibliography  [at  the  end  of  each  Journal  volume's  "Annotations" 
section]  lists  either  his  probable  source  (for  example,  the  edition 
Emerson  owned)  or  a  currently  available  one.  One  exception  to 
this  policy  for  this  and  future  volumes  of  the  Journal  concerns 
Thoreau's  references  to  the  Jesuit, Relations.  Because  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  precisely  the  holdings  of  the  Harvard 
College  Library,  Thoreau's  source  of  these  documents,  and  because 
the  seventeenth-century  editions  are  rare  and  difficult  to  consult,  a 
modern  comprehensive  edition  edited  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites  is 
cited"  (PEJ5:  502).  The  Thwaites  edition  referred  to  is  the 
monumental  73-volume  set  The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied 
Documents:  Travels  and  Explorations  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in 
New  France  1610-1791,  which  was  originally  published  between 
1896  and  1901,  was  reprinted  in  1959,  and  can  therefore  be  found 
in  most  research  libraries. 

The  editorial  team  had  concluded  that  "it  is  impossible  to 
determine  precisely  the  holdings  of  the  Harvard  College  Library" 
based  on  remarks  Kenneth  Walter  Cameron  had  made  in  his  1945 
compilation  of  "Books  Thoreau  Borrowed  from  Harvard  College 
Library"  (in  Emerson  the  Essayist,  2  vols.  [Raleigh,  N.C.:  Thistle 
Press,  1945],  2:  191-208).  Using  the  library's  extant  charging  and 
accession  records,  Cameron  was  able  to  list  the  particular  items 
Thoreau  borrowed  from  the  library  and  the  specific  date  on  which 
he  borrowed  each  item.  But  Cameron  encountered  a  difficulty 
with  the  Jesuit  Relations: 

The  present  editor  cannot  determine  exactly  what  were 
Harvard's  holdings  of  original  editions  or  reprints  during 
the  decade  of  Thoreau's  reading.  That  [Harvard]  had  a 
collection  of  one  or  the  other,  totalling  twenty-eight 
volumes,  seems  definite  according  to  the  shelf-list  of  ca. 
1850-1860....  This  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  numbering 
system  employed  in  [the  listing  of  items  borrowed  by 
Thoreau  on  26  January  1857  and  25  April  1858;  see  list 
below].  Additional  Jesuit  material  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  shelf-list  under  14.120....  That  Harvard  had  at  least 
three  of  the  original  editions  [published  by  Sebastien 


Cramoisy  from  1632  to  1673]  will  be  seen  in  her  early 
printed  catalogues  (1830-1834).   How  many  others  were 
acquired  in  the  following  two  decades,  1  do  not  know.  I 
intend,  therefore,  to  list  most  of  the  original  editions,  and 
hope  that  later  on  we  may  have  new  information.  (203) 
It  is  odd  that  Cameron  thought  it  seemed  "definite"  that 
Harvard  had  a  collection  of  twenty-eight  volumes  of  Jesuit 
Relations  because  Thoreau's  borrowings  on  eleven  separate 
occasions  over  a  five-and-a-half-year  period  suggest  that  he  had 
actually  withdrawn  thirty-five  volumes,  one  volume  (Jesuit 
Relation  for  1639)  having  been  withdrawn  twice: 
Date Jesuit  Relation  for 


5  October  1852 
11  November  1852 
30  December  1 852 
9  February  1853 
28  November  1853 
7  December  1854 
26  March  1856 
26  January  1857 


13  January  1857 
25  April  1858 


27  May  1858 


1633,  1634 
1635,  1636 
1637,  1638 
1640 

1640-41,  1642 
1639 

1639,  1642-43 
[16  items,  specified  only  as 
"Relation  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 
18,  19,20,21,22,23,24,25,26"] 
1662-63,  1663-64 
[3  items,  specified  only  as 
"  'Relations  de  la  Nou.'  (28,  29, 
30)"] 

1669-70,  1670-71,  1671-72 
The  "fact"  of  Harvard  having  twenty-eight  volumes  of  the  Jesuit 
Relations  also  seems  belied  by  Thoreau's  borrowing  of  items 
numbered  "28,  29,  30"  on  25  April  1858.  Moreover,  because 
Thoreau  borrowed  volumes  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  in  their 
chronological  order  (the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1639  being  the  only 
exception),  his  borrowings  of  27  May  1858  were  likely  of  volumes 
31,  32,  and  33  in  the  numbering  system  employed  in  listing  the 
borrowings  of  26  January  1857  and  25  April  1858. 

In  any  case,  we  are  fortunate  now  to  have  two  forms  of  the 
"new  information"  that  Cameron  had  hoped  for  at  the  end  of  his 
remarks,  information  that  conclusively  establishes  which  particular 
volumes  of  Jesuit  Relations  were  in  the  Harvard  College  Library 
during  the  late  1 840s  and  throughout  most  of  the  1 850s.  The  first 
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of  those  two  forms  of  information  is  two  separate  censuses  of 
Harvard  College  Library's  holdings  of  Jesuit  Relations,  both 
compiled  and  published  by  Dr.  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  the  first  in  1847 
and  the  second  in  1853  (E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  Jesuit  Relations  of 
Discoveries  and  Other  Occurrences  in  Canada  and  the  Northern 
and  Western  States  of  the  Union,  1632-1672  [New- York:  Press  of 
the  Historical  Society,  1847],  a  22-page  tract  containing  a  one- 
page  census  of  all  known  copies  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  in  North 
America,  as  well  as  a  bibliography  and  summary  of  all  the  Jesuit 
Relations  editions  known  to  O'Callaghan  at  that  time;  and  "A  Few 
Notes  on  the  Jesuit  Relations,  Compiled  for  Private  Circulation,  by 
E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  M.D.— 1853,"  [n.p.,  1853],  a  one-page 
broadside  updating  the  1 847  census).  These  censuses  show  that  as 
of  1853  Harvard's  library  had  the  following  forty  volumes  (thirty- 
four  if  the  duplicates  are  not  counted)  of  the  aforementioned  rare 
Cramoisy  edition  of  the  Jesuit  Relations:  1633,  1634,  1635,  1636, 
1637  (two  copies),  1638,  1640,  1640-41,  1641-42,  1642,  1642-43, 
1643-44,  1644-45,  1645-46  (two  copies),  1647,  1647-48  (two 
copies),  1648-49,  1649-50,  1650-51,  1651-52  (two  copies),  1652- 
53,  1653-54,  1655-56,  1656-57,  1659-60,  1660-61,  1661-62, 
1662-63  (two  copies),  1663-64,  1664-65,  1666-67,  1667-68  (two 
copies),  1668-69,  1669-70,  1670-71,  and  1671-72. 

The  reader  may  notice  that  I  do  not  list  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1639,  which  Thoreau  checked  out  on  7  December  1854  and  again 
on  26  March  1856.  O'Callaghan's  censuses  show  that  up  to  1853 
Harvard  did  not  own  that  particular  volume;  Thoreau  was  able  to 
borrow  it  because  Thaddeus  Harris,  Harvard's  librarian,  had 
acquired  the  volume  from  Canada's  Parliamentary  Library  in 
Quebec,  apparently  by  interlibrary  loan  in  December  of  1 854  and 
sometime  thereafter  by  exchanging  that  volume  for  one  of  his  six 
duplicate  copies  of  other  Jesuit  Relations  volumes.   Exchanges  of 
this  sort  had  occurred  before,  as  Thoreau's  remark  in  his  journal 
entry  of  7  December  1854  indicates:  "Harris  tells  me  that  since  he 
exchanged  a  duplicate  Jesuit  Relation  for  one  he  had  not  with  the 
Montreal  man,  all  theirs  have  been  burnt.  He  has  two  early  ones 
which  I  have  not  seen."  One  of  those  two  early  volumes  was  the 
very  volume  Thoreau  was  in  Cambridge  to  pick  up,  the  1639 
volume.  When  Thoreau  sat  down  to  read  that  volume  in  the  days 
after  7  December  1 854,  he  wrote  in  the  notebook  where  he  kept 
the  extracts  from  his  reading  on  Indians,  "This  is  a  copy  obtained 
from  Quebec."  Of  the  eight  collectors  and  libraries  O'Callaghan 
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lists  in  his  1853  census  of  Jesuit  Relations,  only  five  had  a  1639 
volume,  Canada's  Parliamentary  Library  being  one  of  the  five — 
and  the  only  one  of  all  eight  that  was  located  in  Quebec. 

The  other  form  of  new,  post-Cameron  information  that 
clinches  Harvard  Library's  hojdings  of  Jesuit  Relations  is  the 
aforementioned  extract  notebooks  or  "Indian  Books,"  as  Thoreau 
called  them.   In  addition  to  identifying  in  those  notebooks  several 
of  the  particular  volumes  of  Jesuit  Relations  that  he  extracted 
passages  from,  as  he  did  with  the  1639  volume,  Thoreau  cited  the 
page  numbers  from  which  he  extracted  the  passages.  The  volumes 
Thoreau  borrowed  from  Harvard  can  therefore  be  easily  and 
conclusively  identified  by  collating  the  page  numbers  for  his 
extracts  with  the  particular  volumes  he  identifies  in  his  notebooks, 
as  well  as  by  collating  those  page  numbers  with  the  Harvard 
volumes  O'Callaghan  identifies  in  his  two  censuses. 

So  the  first  of  the  two  reasons  that  the  Princeton  team  of 
editors  stipulated  in  their  policy  exception  of  1997  is  no  longer 
valid:  we  now  know  precisely  which  volumes  of  the  Jesuit 
Relations  Thoreau  borrowed  from  the  Harvard  College  Library — 
the  thirty-four  Cramoisy  volumes  owned  by  Harvard  (with  the 
exception  of  all  but  one  of  the  exchanged  duplicates,  these 
volumes  are  all  still  at  Harvard,  although  now  they  are  in  the 
Houghton  Library,  call  numbers  Can  236.33*  to  Can  236.71*)  plus 
the  single  Cramoisy  volume  obtained  from  Quebec  (now  also  at 
Harvard's  Houghton  Library,  Can  236.39*).  Happily,  the  second 
reason  for  the  1997  policy  exception  can  go  the  way  of  the  first, 
for  the  Web  site  Early  Canadiana  Online  (www.canadiana.org) 
offers  digital  images  of  the  pages  in  all  but  two  of  the  rare, 
heretofore  difficult-to-consult  Cramoisy  volumes.  (They  do  not 
offer  online  versions  of  the  Cramoisy  volumes  for  1656-1657  and 
1669-1670,  but  those  volumes  can  be  consulted  at  Harvard's 
Houghton  Library,  Can  236.56*  and  Can  236.69*.)  Given  these 
new  developments,  future  volumes  of  Thoreau's  Journal  may  now 
cite  Thoreau's  actual  seventeenth-century  sources,  the  Cramoisy 
volumes.  (There  are  a  few  other  elements  to  this  story,  but  those 
will  appear  as  "Part  II"  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin.) 

Fortunately,  although  seven  Princeton  Edition  Journal 
volumes  have  appeared  to  date  (PEJ  1-6,  8),  just  a  single  passage 
from  the  Jesuit  Relations  has  been  cited  in  the  Journal  annotations. 
That  passage  has  been  cited  twice  (see  PEJ5:  528,  529,  annotations 
419.32-33  and  431.7-21).  Thoreau  first  extracts  nine  words  from 
the  passage,  altering  two  of  the  words  as  he  does  so  (see  "PEJ5: 
419"  below,  and  compare  the  5lh  and  6lh  lines  of  text  in  the  lower 
of  the  two  illustrations  on  the  next  page).  A  dozen  Journal  pages 
later  Thoreau  returns  to  the  passage  in  the  Jesuit  Relations,  this 
time  to  translate  the  entire  paragraph  (see  "PEJ5:  431"  below). 
The  passage  Thoreau  was  so  interested  in  was  written  by  Father 
Paul  Le  Jeune  and  appears  on  pp.  203-204  in  the  Cramoisy  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1636;  the  formal  bibliographical  citation  for  this 
volume  is:  Relation  de  ce  qui  s  'est  passe  en  la  Nouvelle  France  en 
lannee  1636:  envoyee  au  R.  Pere  provincial  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Jesus  en  la  province  de  France,  par  le  P.  Paul  Le  Jeune  de  la 
mesme  compagnie,  superieur  de  la  residence  de  Kehec  (A  Paris: 
Chez  Sebastien  Cramoisy..,  1637).  I  present  here  images  of  the 
paragraph  on  those  pages  (bottom  of  p.  203,  top  of  p.  204)  so  that 
readers  can  compare  Thoreau's  source  against  his  Journal  extract 
and  translation,  which  follow  here: 

Le  Jeune  describes  the  same  [trees  frosted  with  ice]  in 
Canada  in  1636  as  "nos  grands  bois  ne  paroissonent 
qu'une  forest  de  cristal."  (PEJ5:  419) 
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Le  Jeune 
thus  describes 
the  trees 
covered  with 
ice  in  Canada 
in  the  winter  of 
'35-&6    He 

appears  to  be  at  Quebec.  "There  was  a  great  wind  from 
the  NE  accompanied  by  a  rain  which  lasted  a  very  long 
time,  and  by  a  cold  great  enough  to  freeze  these  waters  as 
soon  as  they  touched  anything,  so  that  as  this  rain  fell  on 
the  trees  from 


Lc  quinzi.erne  dumefmeiliu  vn  grand 
vcntde  Nordeft  accompagnc  d'vne  pluie 
qui  dura  fore  long  temps  ,  £c  d"vn  froid 
affcz  grand  pour  gclcr  ceseauxauffi  toft 
qu'ellcs  touchoient  a  quelqucchofcquc 
cc  fuft ,  li  bien  que  coro£c  cette  pluic 


104.  Relation  it  la  Nouu.  France, 
tomboitfurlesarbresdepuisla  cimc  iuf- 
quesaupicd,  il  s'y  fit  vncriftalde  glace, 
quienchaflbir&la  tigc  &  les  branches  ; 
en  forte  qu'vn  fort  long  temps  durant 
tous  nos  grads  boijne  paroiflbiet  qu'vne 
foreftdecriftal;  car  en  verirela  glace  qui 
les  reueftoit  vniuerfcllement  par  tout 
eftoit  epaifle  de  plus  d'vn  tcfton  ;  en  vn 
mot  toutes  les  brofTaillcs  &  tout  ce  qui 
eftoit  fur  la  neige  eftoit  ennironnc  de  tous 
coftez,  &  enchaffe  de  glace  :  les  Sauuagcs 
m'ont  die  qu'il  n'en  arriuoit  pas  fouuent 
demefmc. 


the  summit  to 

the  foot,  there 

was  formed  (il 

s'y  fit)  a 

crystal  of  ice 

which 

enchased  both 

trunk  (tige)  & 

branches,  so 

that  for  a  very 

long  time  all 

our  great 

woods 

appeared  only 

a  forest  of  crystal;  for  in  truth  the  ice  which  clothed  them 

universally  every  where  was  thicker  than  a  testoon 

(epaisse  de  plus  d'un  teston);  in  a  word  all  the  bushes  & 

all  that  was  above  the  snow  was  environed  on  all  sides 

and  enchased  in  ice:  the  Savages  have  told  me  that  it 

does  not  happen  often  so."  (de  meme)  (PEJ5:  431) 


Dissertations  on  Thoreau,  1999  to 
Early  2002 

W.  Barksdale  Maynard 

Over  the  years  this  Bulletin  has  listed  dissertations  only 
sporadically.  A  great  many  continue  to  appear  annually,  of 
course,  and  the  following  are  the  most  recent,  grouped  by 
year,  some  with  excerpts  from  their  abstracts.  Most  of  the 
abstracts  bristle  with  the  buzz-words  and  intellectual  fashions  of 
the  academic  world — "the  politics  of  canonicity,"  "the  racialized 
other,"  how  "subjectivity  is  neither  alienated  nor  liberated  by  the 
market,  but  rather  produced  complexly  through  it" — and  with  such 
downright  opacities  as  the  following  claim:  "This  study  observes 
the  American  self-reflexive  text's  uncovering  of  its  own  relation  to 
colonial  capitalist  culture  as  an  active  event  of  de-categorization." 
In  their  concerns  and  language,  many  of  the  dissertation  writers 
seem  to  inhabit  spheres  remote  from  the  rest  of  us,  and  I  suspect 
that  few  of  them  are  members  of  the  Thoreau  Society.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  be  more  active  in  inviting  them  to  join.  Their  theories 
might  enliven  our  dialogues,  and  in  turn  the  new  Ph.D.s 
themselves  might  benefit  from  having  to  translate  their  often-times 
cryptic  language  for  the  benefit  of  us  layfolk. 

The  experience  of  compiling  this  list  forcibly  brought  to  my 
mind  a  letter  that  Ellen  Emerson  wrote  to  her  sister  about  her 
experiences  in  attending  Bronson  Alcott's  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy  in  the  summer  of  1 879.  Referring  to  a  certain 
professor,  she  wrote,  "You  ought  to  have  heard  the  unintelligible 
introduction  to  his  lecture,  it  gave  me  a  queer  sensation  to  hear  my 
native  language  and  receive  no  clear  idea  when  one  evidently  was 
expressed.  It  sounded  a  good  deal  like  '  'Twas  brillig  &  the  slithy 


toves....'  Then  did  the  philosophers  begin  to  question  him,  and  I 
gaped  upon  them.  Did  those  questions  really  mean  anything? 
What  learned  men!   Where  did  they  dig  up  the  amazing  words 
they  used?  Did  they  understand  them  themselves?"  The  professor 
Ellen  referred  to  was  Harvard  mathematician  Benjamin  Peirce 
(1809-1880).   Perhaps  it  is  not  purely  coincidental  that  his  son, 
Charles  Sanders  Peirce  (1839-1914),  the  well-known  pragmatist 
philosopher  whose  theory  of  signification  helped  lead  to  modern 
semiotics,  is  a  favorite  subject  of  several  of  the  dissertations  cited 
below. 

Each  of  the  citations  begin  with  the  author's  name  and  is 
followed  by  the  dissertation  title,  the  school  awarding  the 
dissertation,  and  the  dissertation  director. 

2002 

Meehan,  Sean  Ross.  "Mirrors  with  a  memory:  19th-century 

American  autobiography  and  the  photographic  imagination." 
Iowa,  E.  Folsom.  "I  argue  that  a  photographic  imagination, 
largely  neglected  by  literary  criticism,  informs  the 
development  of  American  literary  self-presentation." 

Myers,  Jeffrey  Scott.  "Converging  stories:  Race  and  ecology  in 
American  literature,  1785-1902."  Tufts,  E.  Amnions. 
Thoreau  and  others  "envision  a  new  resistance  to  a  racial  and 
ecological  hegemony." 

Terrell,  Colleen  E.  "  'To  make  a  world':  The  discourse  of 

mechanism  in  the  early  American  republic."  Penn,  C.  Looby. 
Thoreau  and  Fuller  "associate  the  machine  with  passive 
obedience  to  the  tyranny  of  the  state,"  nature  with  free  will. 

2001 

Belknap,  Robert  Elston.  "Classification  of  a  chaos:  The  list  and  its 

deployment  in  the  works  of  Emerson,  Whitman,  Melville,  and 

Thoreau."  Yale,  J.  Hollander.  Thoreau's  lists  "document  a 

personal  engagement  with  the  natural  world." 
Bowden,  Denny  R.  "Sermons,  debates,  and  the  environmental 

essay:  Conflicting  discourses  in  19th-century  America  and  the 

emergence  of  print  culture  in  Ezra  Ripley,  Alexander 

Campbell,  and  Henry  D.  Thoreau."  Indiana  U  of  Penn,  M.  W. 

Vella.   Considers  "Thoreau's  interfusing  of  literary  discourse 

with  scientific  discourse  in  one  of  his  late  natural  history 

lecture's." 
Hepler,  Daniel  Selle.  "American  encyclopedic  narratives: 

Thoreau,  Melville,  Pynchon."  U  Cal  Riverside,  S.  G.  Axelrod. 

Walden  as  an  example  of  this  underappreciated  genre,  distinct 

from  Menippean  satire. 
Overall,  Keri  Leigh.  "In  the  footsteps  of  Thoreau:  The  evolution 

of  the  Native  American  as  character  and  symbol  in  the  works 

of  Warren,  Cather,  and  Faulkner."  South  Carolina,  D.  Cowart. 

19th-century  writers  "reinforced  stereotypes  regarding  the 

Native  American." 
Reichard,  Caroline  Wagner.  "Some  grace  under  pressure:  A 

recommendation  of  courage  for  life."  Stanford,  L.  H.  Yearley. 

Aristotle  and  Thoreau;  Walden  as  "virtue  ethics"  offering  "a 

problematic  account  of  risk  in  courage." 
Ronan,  John  Thomas.  "Autobiography  and  the  ethics  of  friendship 

in  American  transcendentalism."  Berkeley,  N.  Ruttenburg. 

"Thoreau  re-articulates  Emerson's  ethical  theory  as  a  politics 

of  individual  emancipation  in  WaldenT 
Stone,  Susan  Marie.  "Transcendental  realism:  Natural 

environment  and  social  reform  from  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to 
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Mary  Wilkins  Freeman."  USC,  J.  Myerson.  Earlier  and  later 
"waves"  of  Transcendentalism  compared. 

2000 

Archuleta,  Micki.  "A  covenant  of  struggle:  Constitutional 
discourse  and  ideological  debate  in  antebellum  America." 
Washington  State,  A.  L.  Hammond.  Fuller  and  Thoreau 
"critique  the  nation  for  failing  to  live  up  to  Transcendental 
ideals"  in  the  treatment  of  women  and  slaves. 

Ashworth,  Suzanne  Marcum.  "Reading  in  and  out  of  ideality: 
Images  of  gendered  reading  in  mid- 1 9th-century  American 
literature."  Penn  State,  S.  K.  Harris.  Thoreau  and  others 
"endowed  reading  with  an  alternately  redemptive  and 
degenerate  power." 

Bailey,  Richard  Eugene.  "A  house  divided:  The  rhetoric  of 
morality  in  three  political  essays  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau." 
Houston,  J.  Kastely.  The  three  show  "unparalleled"  rhetoric 
and  together  represent  life,  death,  and  rebirth. 

Brault,  Robert  Joseph.   "Writing  wilderness:  Conserving, 

preserving,  and  inhabiting  the  land  in  1 9th-century  American 
literature."  Minnesota,  D.  Ross.   Maine  Woods. 

Cochran,  Smart.  "Styles  of  the  wild."  CUNY,  W.  P.  Kelly. 
"Traces  the  contemporary  proliferation  of  the  wild  as  a  key 
signifier  to  a  seminal  tropological  shift  from  wilderness  to 
wild. ...  This  study  concludes  that  nature  writing  itself  is  a 
semiotic  practice,  and  that  Peircean  semiotic  is  a  more 
coherent  basis  for  ecocriticism  than  poststructuralism  (with  its 
implicit  Saussurean  idealism  of  the  dyadic  sign  model  that 
excludes  any  referent)."  Got  that? 

Kurtz,  Jeffrey  Brian.  "  'Painting  in  fire  my  thought':  Emerson's 
public  address  and  his  audiences  reconsidered."  Penn  State, 
S.  H.  Browne.  In  Emerson's  essay  "Thoreau,"  he  "used 
biography  to  appropriate  the  legacy  of  his  friend  for  the 
purpose  of  shaping  public  memory." 

Moon,  Randall  Brent.  "The  return  of  the  native  repressed:  Indian 
presence  in  early  American  literature."  U  Cal  Riverside,  E. 
Elliott.  Thoreau  "interrogates  the  legacy  of  Indian  identities 
in  order  to  reopen  a  space  for  a  native  presence  that  had 
earlier  been  repressed." 

Olson,  Kelli  Mahone.  "A  cultural  study  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau's 
'The  Maine  Woods.'  "  Georgia  State,  R.  Sattelmeyer. 
Thoreau  "reproduces  dominant  ideological  constructions  of 
gender  and  nation  as  he  projects  his  own  desires  on  the 
landscape"  and  "rejects  the  capitalistic  view"  of  forests  as 
lumber. 

Place,  Gregory  Scott.  "Impact  of  early  life  outdoor  experiences  on 
an  individual's  environmental  attitudes."   Indiana,  A.  W. 
Ewert.  The  lives  of  Thoreau  and  others  prove  such 
experiences  "important  in  developing  environmental 
attitudes." 

Ren,  Michele  Desiree.  "Imperial  designs:  The  Victorian  home  and 
the  (re)vision  of  empire  in  American  culture."  Washington 
State,  S.  M.  Smith.  Thoreau  like  "1950's  suburbanites  ... 
went  to  the  woods  to  build  a  house  and  enjoy  a  life  of 
segregated  domesticate  tranquillity"  [sic]. 

Sumner,  David  Thomas.  "  'Speaking  a  word  for  nature':  The 
ethical  rhetoric  of  American  nature  writing."  Oregon,  J.  T 
Gage.  "Ethical  relationships"  in  Thoreau  and  others. 

Weaver,  Benjamin  Carr.  "Subjects  under  speculation:  Literature, 
identity,  and  the  market  in  the  antebellum  United  States, 


1780-1865."  Duke,  M.  Moon.  Thoreau's  "language  of 
Transcendentalism  is  imbued  with  a  metaphorics  of 
speculation." 

1999 

Balkwill,  Frederick  Delbert.  "Henry  D.  Thoreau  and  the  anti- 
democratic nature  of  five  American  institutions."  Wayne 
State,  P.  Abbott.  Thoreau  was  "a  keen  political  observer"  of 
trade,  government,  law,  communications,  and  religion,  "a 
political  theorist  of  the  first  order." 

Balthazor,  Ronald  Lee.  "Conclusions  in  Walden"  Georgia,  H.  H. 
McAlexander.  Examines  the  last  chapter  of  Walden,  finding 
the  book  "truly  metaphoric";  offers  "a  revision  of  Thoreauvian 
organicism  in  the  light  of  contemporary  chaos  theory." 

Bertolini,  Vincent  Joseph.   "Constitutional  bodies:  Practicing 
national  subjectivity  in  antebellum  writing."  Chicago,  C. 
Looby.    Walden  and  other  works  "interweave  questions  of 
democratic  identity  and  nationhood  with  thematics;  of  cultural 
determination,  social  reform,  and  agency  in  the  bodily  and 
sexual  life.  They  also,  however,  problematize  their  own 
processes  of  signification  through  irony,  satire,  polyvocality, 
and  tropic  play." 

Black,  Ralph  W.  "Coming  to  terms  with  nature:  American 

literature  and  the  ecological  imagination."  NYU,  H.  Bloom. 
Francis  Ponge's  literary  ideas  applied  to  Thoreau  and  others; 
melting  sandbank. 

Bossing,  William  Peter.  "Chorography:  Writing  an  American 
literature  of  place."  Kansas,  G.  D.  Atkins.  Includes  some 
original  writing.    Walden  pioneered  a  unique  literary  form, 
"literature  of  place." 

Brew,  Alan  Jay.  "Walden  s  agrarian  context."  UNC,  P.  Gura. 
Sees  "a  growing  dissonance  between  inherited  agrarian 
cultural  ideals  and  everyday  experiences  that  were 
increasingly  urban  and  industrial." 

Flynn,  Kelly  Maureen.  "Peaceable  kingdoms:  Constructions  of 
animal  life  in  American  literature,  1850-1950."  Princeton,  W. 
Howarth.   For  Thoreau,  "animals  become  not  merely 
inspiration  for,  but  full  collaborators  in,  the  writing  of  his 
Journal."  (Opposable  thumbs  notwithstanding.) 

Hochstetler,  Douglas  Ray.  "An  examination  of  simplicity  in 
coaching:  Henry  D.  Thoreau  and  sport."  Penn  State,  R.  S. 
Kretchmar.  "Simplicity  is  similar  to  three  themes"  in  sport 
philosophy,  "play,  flow,  and  Zen  movement." 

Johnson,  Rochelle  L.  "  'As  if  nature  could  support  but  one  order 
of  understandings':  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper's  Rural  Hours, 
Henry  D.  Thoreau's  Walden,  and  the  cultural  contexts  of  19th- 
century  American  nature  writing."  Claremont  Graduate  U,  W. 
Martin.   "Twentieth-century  critics  have  shaped  scholarship  of 
nature  writing"  by  privileging  "a  Thoreauvian  manner  of 
representing  the  self,"  which  "reflects  our  culture's  increasing 
distance  from  the  natural  environment." 

Kelleher,  Mary  Alice.  "Laboring  under  a  misconception:  Writing 
about  work  and  writing  as  work  in  four  antebellum  New 
England  authors."  NYU,  K.  Silverman.  "Thoreau  eventually 
realizes  that  merely  simplifying  one's  life  is  not  a  feasible 
solution.  He  does  not  spurn  the  home  but  builds  it." 

Kessler-Eng,  Donna  Leigh.   "Letting  nature  run  its  course: 

Thoreau's  Walden  as  experimental  cure."  CUNY,  W.  P.  Kelly. 
Walden  as  "a  health  narrative";  compared  to  The  Water-Cure 
Journal. 

LeMenager,  Stephanie  Susan.  "Heavy  traffic:  The  American 
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nation  in  narratives  of  travel  and  trade,  1810-1860."  Harvard, 
P.  J.  Fisher.  Thoreau  and  various  others. 
Lundberg,  Ann  Elaine.   "Mapping  the  geologic  wilderness: 

Science,  nature  writing  and  the  American  self."  Notre  Dame, 
J.  Dougherty.  How  Thoreau  and  others  "imagine  the  effect  of 
the  geologic  environment  upon  their  own  selves,  race,  and 
nation." 
Nichols,  Capper  Edward.  "Looking  at  wild  animals:  A  study  of 
love  and  possession."  Minnesota,  M.  Roth.  "The  sight  of  a 
wild  animal  regularly  triggers  in  the  Euro-American  viewer  a 
desire  for  a  kind  of  knowledge  that  asserts  control  over  the 
animal  and  thus  of  the  human  experience  of  it.  My  study 
critiques  the  invasive  ways  animals  are  'watched.'  ' 
Reynolds,  Thomas  Anthony.  "American  metaphorologies:  The 
rhetoric  of  poesis  in  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Peirce,  and  Rorty." 
NYU,  A.  Haverkamp.  I  reprint  the  first  few  sentences  of  the 
abstract  in  the  hope  that  someone  might  tell  me  what  they 
mean: 

This  dissertation  represents  a  metaphorological  analysis 
of  American  pragmatism,  focusing  on  the  centrality  of 
production  or  poesis  in  both  the  literary  tradition  of 
American  transcendentalism  and  the  philosophical 
tradition  of  American  pragmatism.  I  begin  with  the  thesis 
that  the  literary  poetics  which  is  developed  by  Emerson 
and  Thoreau  represents  a  rhetorical  appropriation  of  a 
metaphysical  model  of  creativity.  In  its  emphasis  on 
productivity,  this  Romantic  theory  of  literature  conditions 
the  emergence  of  American  pragmatism  as  a 
philosophical  poetics.  Accordingly,  pragmatism 
represents  a  philosophical  continuation  of  the  project  of 
literary  Romanticism.  This  dissertation  retraces  the  path 
of  a  genealogy  of  pragmatism  as  a  philosophical  poetics 
emerging  in  the  wake  of  American  transcendentalism, 
from  an  examination  of  the  metaphysical  foundation  of 
the  theory  of  literary  poetics  or  poesis  in  the 
transcendentalism  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau  to  the 
methodological  appropriation  of  this  poetic  method 
within  the  method  of  pragmatism  in  the  works  of  Peirce, 
James,  and  Rorty.  Yet  this  dissertation  represents  a 
metaphorological  analysis  of  this  genealogy  as  well,  an 
attempt  to  expose  the  implicit  rhetorical  substructure 
which  enables  such  a  genealogical  reconstruction  of 
pragmatism.  It  seeks  to  bring  to  light  the  rhetorical 
substructure  of  the  metaphysics  upon  which  the  literary 
poetics  of  American  transcendentalism  and  the 
philosophical  poetics  of  American  pragmatism  are 
founded. 
Talley,  Sharon  Purvis.  "A  sensory  tour  of  Cape  Cod:  Thoreau's 
transcendental  journey  to  spiritual  renewal."  North  Texas,  J. 
T.  F.  Tanner.  "Thoreau  sometimes  tried  to  master  his  fears  by 
subconsciously  altering  painful  historical  facts  or  by  avoiding 
the  type  of  sensual  contact  that  aggravated  the  repressed  guilt 
he  suffered  from  his  brother's  death." 
Van  Noy,  Rick.  "Surveying  the  interior:  Literary  cartographers 
and  the  sense  of  place."  Case  Western,  S.  Ferguson.  Thoreau 
as  "a  surveyor  who  found  it  necessary  to  discard  maps  to 
experience  'contact'  with  the  landscape." 
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Book  Review:  Thoreau  and  the 
Moral  Agency  of  Knowing 

Henrik  Otterberg 

Alfred  I.  Tauber.  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  the  Moral  Agency  of 
Knowing.   Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  U  of  California  P,  200 1 . 
317  pp.  Cloth,  $40.00. 

[Editor's  Note:  An  abbreviated  version  of  this  review  was 
originally  published  in  ISLE  (Interdisciplinary  Studies  in 
Literature  and  Environment),  9.2  (Summer  2002):  270f.    We  are 
grateful  to  ISLE  editor  Michael  Branch  for  permission  to  publish 
this  version  of  the  review  here.] 

Alfred  I.  Tauber 's  Thoreau  and  the  Moral  Agency  of 
Knowing  is  an  ambitious  new  offering,  complementing  the 
rich  smorgasbord  of  Thoreau  studies  published  during  the 
last  decade  with  a  brave  attempt  at  synthesis.  Tauber's  approach  is 
refreshingly  philosophical,  grasping  Thoreau's  protean  guise  as 
moral  in  essence.  Toeing  a  precarious  line  between  ebbing 
romanticism  and  rising  positivism,  Thoreau  to  this  view  devised  an 
epistemology  of  his  own  ken.  He  came  to  accept  the  merits  of 
dispassionate  scientific  observation  while  adamantly  championing 
a  value-laden,  personalized  knowledge  as  the  proper  result  of 
garnering  sensuous  experience.  However,  this  was  not  a  naive  or 
forced  merger.  While  honing  his  perceptual  skills,  both  sensuous 
and  scientific,  Tauber  argues,  Thoreau  retained  his  self- 
consciousness  as  a  perceiver,  aware  of  continually  (re)constructing 
his  experience  via  memory  and/as  text.  This  awareness  confirmed 
Thoreau's  radicality  by  19th-century  standards,  and  indeed 
continues  to  fuel  his  relevance  today. 

The  painter  Barnett  Newman  famously  quipped  that  aesthetics 
is  to  artists  what  ornithology  is  to  birds.  Following  a  similar 
surmise,  Tauber  at  a  vital  junction  quotes  from  Thoreau's  journal 
of  1840,  the  young  writer  just  having  learnt  that  his  ornithology 
does  him  scant  service  in  grasping  birdsong.  What  is  required  is 
instead  a  "listening  soul,"  recognizing  a  fundamental  kinship  with 
the  wild  (152).  Such  a  soul  will  be  actively  inclined,  regularly 
exercising  its  corporeal  host  and  reformulating  the  enlightenment 
legacy  of  ordered  duality  in  favor  of  a  dynamic  Kantian  "interplay 
of  mind  and  worjd"  (152).  Or,  putting  it  differently,  the  motion 
will  be  one  "from  an  idealist  Transcendental  tradition  of  mind 
contemplating  nature  to  one  embracing  an  empiricist-based  self- 
consciousness  of  mind-in-nature"  (222).  And  so  the  charge  of 
egocentrism — so  often  leveled  at  Thoreau — in  Tauber's  reading 
becomes  a  salient  and  valuable  designation.  Criticizing  recent 
attempts  to  posit  the  writer  as  solely  focused  on  his  environment  as 
an  external  other,  Tauber  proposes  that  "the  critical  issue  is  not 
whether  Thoreau  was  an  ecocentrist  or  not,  but  rather  what  are  the 
implications  of  his  egocentrism"  (221). 

While  one  may  first  react  with  some  skepticism  to  Tauber's 
cardinal  thesis — as  sprung  from  a  doubt  over  the  descriptive  value 
of  a  Thoreauvian  self  encompassing  all  its  environments — upon 
rumination  its  implications  are  compelling.  If  one  were  to 
combine  Tauber's  focus  on  "egocentric ity"  with  Frcya  Mathews' 
seminal  argument  for  an  "ecological  self  of  Spinozan  hue,  one 
could  formulate  a  patent  defense  of  what  we  call  ecocentrism — 
namely,  by  pointing  to  the  basic  fact  that  every  self  is  vitally 
dependent  upon  its  natural  surroundings.  A  certain  chunk  of 
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ecosystem  somewhere  is  necessary  for  each  of  us  merely  to 
survive,  whether  we  choose  to  recognize  and  further  our 
knowledge  of  this  condition  or  not.   Seeing  landscape  as  an  aspect 
of  self  in  such  a  light  no  longer  seems  very  strained,  and  may 
indeed  be  called  for  in  a  time  when  we  tend  to  reify  our  various 
social  identities — often  at  the  cost  of  our  fundamental  attachment 
to  the  land. 

While  Thoreau  perhaps  did  not  foresee  an  impending 
environmental  catastrophe  during  his  lifetime,  he  did  identify 
various  depletions  to  his  Concord  environs  as  personal  losses  and 
lamented  the  negative  effects  of  industrialization  across  the 
country.  Eventually  he  also  called  for  a  conservation  policy,  a  call 
that  sprang  from  his  realization  that  nature's  losses  will  ultimately 
be  our  own. 

Seeing  from  Tauber's  foreword  that  his  book  took  almost  two 
years  to  reach  print  after  the  manuscript  was  finalized,  it  is 
understandable  if  regrettable  that  Michael  Berger's  keen 
discussion  of  Thoreau's  epistemology  in  Thoreau  s  Late  Career 
and  "The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  "  (2000)  receives  no  comment. 
Likewise  Tauber's  treatment  of  Thoreau's  struggles  with  language- 
as-construct  may  strike  readers  as  somewhat  derivative  in  light  of 
recent  efforts  by  Berger,  Walls,  and  others  to  explicate  those 
struggles.  One  difficulty  that  may  have  been  readily  remedied, 
however,  is  the  lack  of  page-section  designations  for  the 
voluminous  notes  section,  which  amounts  to  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
book's  text.  Then  again,  Tauber's  work  will  amply  reward 
persistent  thumbing.   It  deserves  praise  as  a  novel,  often  stringent 
philosophical  reading  of  Thoreau,  one  that  properly  places  him  in 
the  forefront  of  ecological  debate  in  our  time. 


Thoreau  and  "The  Celebrated 
Koh-i-noor  Diamond" 

Bradley  P.  Dean 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  "The  Ponds"  chapter  of  Walden, 
Thoreau  implicitly  compares  two  of  Concord's  ponds  to  a 
jewel  that  was  making  considerable  news  during  the  three 
years  prior  to  Walderis  publication,  when  the  famous  stone  was 
on  display  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  in  London's  Hyde  Park 
(1851),  re-cut  ( 1 852),  and  widely  rumored  to  be  cursed  ( 1 853): 
White  Pond  and  Walden  are  great  crystals  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  Lakes  of  Light.  If  they  were 
permanently  congealed,  and  small  enough  to  be  .clutched, 
they  would,  perchance,  be  carried  off  by  slaves,  like 
precious  stones,  to  adorn  the  heads  of  emperors;  but 
being  liquid,  and  ample,  and  secured  to  us  and  our 
successors  forever,  we  disregard  them,  and  run  after  the 
diamond  of  Kohinoor.  They  are  too  pure  to  have  a 
market  value;  they  contain  no  muck.  How  much  more 
beautiful  than  our  lives,  how  much  more  transparent  than 
our  characters,  are  they!   We  never  learned  meanness  of 
them.  How  much  fairer  than  the  pool  before  the  farmer's 
door,  in  which  his  ducks  swim!   Hither  the  clean  wild 
ducks  come.  Nature  has  no  human  inhabitant  who 
appreciates  her.  The  birds  with  their  plumage  and  their 
notes  are  in  harmony  with  the  flowers,  but  what  youth  or 
maiden  conspires  with  the  wild  luxuriant  beauty  of 
Nature?  She  flourishes  most  alone,  far  from  the  towns 
where  they  reside.  Talk  of  heaven!  ye  disgrace  earth. 
Between  1 85 1  and  1 854  Thoreau  would  have  read  about  the 
diamond  of  Kohinoor  in  any  of  hundreds  of  newspapers  or 


magazines,  including  Gleason  s  Pictorial  Drawing-Room 
Companion,  a  monthly  illustrated  magazine  that  he  is  known  to 
have  read  (see  Robert  Sattelmeyer,  Thoreau's  Reading  [Princeton: 
Princeton  UP,  1988],  p.  187).  The  illustration  below  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  display  of  the  famous  diamond  appeared  in 
Gleason  s  along  with  the  following  brief  article,  which  touches 
briefly  upon  the  jewel's  at-that-time  (1851)  recent  history: 


THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  LIGHT. 

The  engraving  which  our  artist  gives  us  above, 
represents  this  stolen  Indian  jewel,  which  British  soldiers 
made  booty  of  for  the  English  crown.  This  stone,  known 
as  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  is  on  exhibition  [in  the 
Crystal  Palace]  at  the  World's  Fair,  London.  The 
following  mention  of  it  we  cut  from  the  London  Times: 
"After  all  the  work  which  has  been  made  about  this 
celebrated  diamond,  our  readers  will  be  rather  surprised 
to  hear  that  many  people  find  a  difficulty  in  bringing 
themselves  to  believe,  from  its  external  appearance,  that 
it  is  anything  but  a  piece  of  common  glass.  Amid  all  the 
adventures  that  have  befallen  it,  there  is  perhaps  none 
more  odd  than  its  genuineness  should  now  be  doubted. 
Yet  so  it  is,  that  the  "Mountain  of  Light"  has  been 
shockingly  ill-used  in  the  cutting,  and  that  when  placed 
in  the  open  light  of  day,  without  any  arrangements  to 
draw  forth  its  brilliancy,  it  does  not  sparkle  and  gleam 
like  other  jewels  of  the  kind.  To  obviate  this 
disadvantage,  and  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  Koh- 
i-noor  is  a  veritable  diamond,  it  has  been  surrounded  by  a 
canopy  or  tent,  the  interior  of  which  is  lighted  with  gas, 
to  develop  its  beauties  as  a  gem  of  the  purest  water[."] 
Since  the  summer  of  1852,  a  year  after  the  article  above  appeared 
but  still  two  years  before  the  publication  of  Thoreau's  classi'c 
book,  the  Kohinoor  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
brilliant  diamond  of  Indian  origin.  According  to  legend,  it  was 
once  part  of  a  240-karat  diamond  called  the  Great  Mogul.  The 
first  recorded  owner  of  the  diamond  of  Kohinoor  was  the  Rajah  of 
Malwa,  who  ruled  India  in  the  early  twelfth  century.  Two  hundred 
years  later  the  diamond  was  in  the  possession  of  Sultan  Babar,  the 
first  Mogul  Emperor,  who  passed  it  on  to  successive  generations 
of  mogul  rulers,  including  Shah  Jehan,  the  builder  of  the  Taj 
Mahal.  When  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia  conquered  Delhi  in  1738,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  defeated  emperor  Mohammed  Shah's 
harem  reputedly  informed  Nadir  that  the  emperor  hid  the  1 86- 
karat  jewel  in  his  turban,  which  prompted  Nadir  to  suggest  later, 
at  a  victory  celebration,  that  he  and  the  emperor  engage  in  the 
oriental  custom  of  exchanging  turbans,  an  act  signifying  their 
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brotherly  ties,  sincerity,  and  eternal  friendship.   Later  that  night 
Nadir  unfolded  his  host's  turban  and,  upon  seeing  the  gem,  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  "Koh-i-noor!" — "mountain  of  light"  in  the 
Urdu  language.  Nadir  Shah  took  the  jewel  to  Persia,  where  it 
remained  until  1849,  when  the  British  defeated  Sikh  king  Ranjit 
Singh,  annexed  the  Punjab  Province,  and  took  possession  of  the 
diamond.  The  new  British  commissioner  of  the  Punjab 
immediately  sent  the  diamond  to  Queen  Victoria,  who  a  year  and  a 
half  later  permitted  it  to  be  displayed  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Exhibition.  As  the  Gleason  s  article  above  indicates,  viewers 
were  disappointed  by  the  famous  diamond's  lack  of  brilliance,  so 
the  following  year  her  Royal  Majesty  ordered  the  diamond  re-cut, 
which  resulted  in  a  108.93-karat  stone  that  was  "unsurpassed  by 
any  diamond  above  the  ground  in  shape,  lustre  and  beauty," 
according  to  the  New-York  Semi-Weekly  Tribune  of  24  September 
1852.  One  year  later  still,  in  1853,  amid  widespread  reports  of  the 
stone  being  cursed,  her  Majesty  ordered  the  Kohinoor  mounted 
with  over  2,000  less  spectacular  diamonds  in  a  tiara,  which 
presumably  would  be  worn  only  by  women,  for  the  curse  was 
believed  to  affect  only  men  who  wore  the  jewel. 

In  anticipation  of  the  1937  coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II, 
the  diamond  of  Kohinoor  was  remounted  in  a  special  platinum 
crown  along  with  2,800  smaller  diamonds.  After  the  coronation, 
the  diamond,  still  adorning  Elizabeth  II's  crown,  joined  the  other 
Crown  Jewels  of  the  British  Royal  Family  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  an  ancient  building  complex  (originally  a  fortress  and 
home  of  British  royalty,  but  later,  and  until  the  nineteenth  century, 
a  prison)  on  a  small  rise  known  as  Tower  Hill  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames  River  in  London.  In  addition  to  crowns,  the  British 
Crown  Jewels  include  rings,  scepters,  staffs,  spurs,  orbs,  swords, 
and  even  diamond-studded  salt  shakers  a  foot  in  height — all  in  a 
vault  under  the  parade  ground  in  front  of  the  Tower's  Waterloo 
Barracks,  where  they  are  guarded  by  Yeomen  Warders  or 
Beefeaters  arrayed  in  striking  Tudor  uniforms.  In  recent  years  the 
legal  ownership  of  the  diamond  has  been  claimed  by  India,  Iran, 
Afghanistan,  and  Pakistan;  but  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  British 
Royal  Family  will  ever  relinquish  one  of  its  most  famous  jewels, 
"The  Celebrated  Koh-i-noor  Diamond." 


Following  Drought,  Walden's 
Sandbar  Makes  Rare  Appearance 

W.  Barksdale  Maynard 

For  nineteenth-century  observers,  Walden  Pond  was 
mysterious  for  rising  during  times  of  drought,  falling  during 
rainy  seasons.  Recent  studies  have  shown  that  Walden  is  a 
flow-through  lake  that  responds  to  changes  in  the  local  watertable, 
changes  that  rag  several  months  behind  precipitation  events. 
Thoreau's  journal  records  Walden's  unpredictable  fluctuations: 
high  in  1850;  dropping  in  1853-54;  low  in  1858;  higher  in  1859, 
low  again  in  1860.  Recent  visitors  have  watched  the  waters  rise 
high  in  1984  and  again  in  1997  and  1999.  The  drought  of  winter 
2001-02  dropped  the  pond's  level  dramatically,  and  by  October 
2002  the  sandbar  was  beginning  to  make  one  of  its  rare 
appearances.  In  the  course  of  research  for  my  forthcoming  book, 
Walden  Pond:  4  History,  I  have  been  asked  several  times,  "How 
often  has  the  sandbar  been  visible  over  the  years?" 

In  1 823  the  Thoreaus  moved  back  to  Concord  from  Boston, 


and  shortly  afterward  they  brought  Henry  to  the  pond  to  boil  a 
kettle  of  chowder  on  the  sandbar,  which  projected  one  hundred 
feet.  As  the  seven-year-old  splashed  and  frolicked  in  the 
refreshing  coolness  of  the  Cove,  his  parents  could  not  have  ' 
imagined  that  he  would,  twenty  years  later,  build  a  house  within 
sight  of  where  they  sat  and  hoe  beans  in  a  field  beside  the  carriage 
road  down  to  the  pondshore — the  philosophical  experiment  that 
would  eventually  make  him  famous  and  spread  the  name  of 
Walden  Pond  worldwide. 

On  24  July  1852,  Thoreau  wrote,  "I  found  by  wading  out  on 
the  bar  that — [the  pond]  had  been  about  6  feet  higher  than  the 
lowest  stage  I  have  known"  (PJ5:244).  On  27  August  he  was  there 
again:  "I  can  remember  when  it  was  4  or  5  feet  higher — also  a 
foot  or  two  lower  than  when  I  lived  there    There  is  a  narrow  sand 
bar  running  into  it  in  one  place  with  very  deep  water  on  one  side — 
on  which  I  boiled  a  kettle  of  chowder  at  least  6  rods  [100  ft.]  from 
the  main  shore  more  than  20  years  ago  which  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  do  since"  (PJ5:3 16). 

Although  the  pond  was  low  at  various  times  during  Thoreau's 
lifetime,  he  evidently  saw  the  bar  only  once,  during  that  childhood 
visit.  When  Walden  subsided  in  November  1858,  "The  main  bar  is 
noj  bare"  (Jl  1 :344).  In  1 854  he  predicted  that  Walden  would  be 
low  in  1866-69  (J6:227),  as  indeed  it  was,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  bar  appeared  then. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  the  area  of  the  sandbar  was 
called  "The  Devil's  Bar"  or  "Sam  Hoar's  Point."  The  year  1895 
was  notably  dry,  and  it  may  have  been  about  this  time  that 
Concord  photographer  Fred  Hosmer  took  a  photograph  of 
"Walden,  Showing  the  Sand  Bar,"  in  which  boards  littered  the 
dwindled  Cove. 

Thoreau's  biographer  Frank  Sanborn  swam  in  Walden  in 
1914,  a  ritual  of  fifty-five  years.  As  he  slipped  into  the  cool  water, 


he  thought  of  long-ago  swims  with  Alcott,  Charming,  and  Charles 
Dudley  Warner — back  when  he  could  go  a  mile  without  touching 
bottom — and  to  boating  and  skating  with  Emerson  and  Moncure 
Conway.  It  was  another  drought  year,  the  sandbar  exposed  to  a 
length  of  fifty  feet — only  the  second  time  he  had  ever  seen  it  so 
since  moving  to  Concord  in  1855. 

Perhaps  inspired  by  the  recent  celebrations  of  the  Thoreau 
Centennial,  Herbert  Gleason  took  a  series  of  Walden  Pond  photos 
between  February  and  March  1918,  showing  the  sandbar. 
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The  driest  year  of  the  twentieth  century  in  Massachusetts 
came  in  1965,  with  only  twenty-nine  inches  of  precipitation,  a  full 
fourteen  below  average.  Indeed,  it  saw  the  least  rain  since- 1822. 
The  following  year,  1966,  was  the  fourth  parched  one  in  a  row, 
and  Walden  shrank  to  six  feet  below  "normal."  The  sandbar  stood 
a  foot  high  and  a  hundred  feet  long;  two  trucks  could  drive  abreast 
all  around  the  shoreline.  Its  waters  having  dwindled  out  of  the 
shallow,  safely  swimmable  areas,  the  pond  was  closed  to  bathers 
from  1966  to  1968. 

The  dry  winter  of  2001-02  brought  eight  inches  less  rain  than 
normal.  With  the  usual  lag,  Walden  responded  the  following 
summer,  2002,  and  in  October  the  sandbar  showed  signs  of 
appearing. 

This  record  may  not  be  complete,  and  careful  study  of  old 
accounts  and  photographs  may  well  uncover  other  years  when  the 
sandbar  was  visible.  To  see  the  bar  has  become  increasingly  rare 
in  recent  decades,  however,  as  the  past  century  has  brought 
increasing  precipitation  to  Massachusetts.  The  twelve  driest  years 
between  1 895  and  200 1  were,  in  order  of  increasing  severity, 
1964,  1895,  1899,  1918,  1957,  1914,  1908,  1941,  1910,  1924, 
1930,  and  1965.  Notice  that  nine  of  the  twelve  came  before  the 
mid-twentieth-century.  If  this  trend  continues,  it  may  be  some 
decades  before  the  sandbar  visits  us  again. 

If  the  Thoreau  family  were  to  visit  Walden  todayrcould  they 
boil  that  kettle  of  chowder  on  the  sandbar?  State  law  says, 
"Pursuant  to  MGL  c.  21  s.4A  /304  CMR  12.13:  Fires,  Lighted 
Smoking  Materials,  Embers.   (1)  A  person  shall  not  kindle,  build, 
maintain  or  use  a  fire  other  than  in  a  place  or  structures  provided 
for  such  use  except  that  portable  stoves  using  gasoline  or  other 
manufactured  fuels  and  charcoal  grills  may  be  used  if  permission 
to  do  so  is  granted  by  the  attendant  on  duty....  Any  fire,  ember,  or 
burning  briquettes  shall  be  continuously  under  the  care  and 
direction  of  a  competent  adult  from  the  time  of  kindling  until  it  is 
extinguished." 

But  rangers  tell  me  that  they  do  not  issue  such  permissions  at 
Walden,  "in  an  effort  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  passive 
recreation.  If  someone  were  interested  in  doing  this  for 
educational,  instructional,  research,  or  demonstration  purposes 
they  could  apply  for  a  Special  Use  Permit.  This  could  be  issued 
under  specific  conditions  as  set  by  the  Park  Supervisor  and  with 
the  appropriate  permit  fee  being  paid  if  applicable." 

So  boiling  a  kettle  of  chowder  on  the  sandbar  sounds  like 
considerable  trouble.  Nonetheless,  the  sandbar  is  a  lively  place.  A 
ranger  reports,  "It's  interesting  that  the  sandbar  has  its  share  of 
regulars  who  are  there  almost  daily  and  seem  to  have  staked  their 
claim  to  it" — at  least  until  Walden's  waters  inexorably  rise  again. 


Thoreau  Survey  Collection  at  the 
Concord  Free  Public  Library 

Leslie  Perrin  Wilson 

Henry  Thoreau  actively  took  up  land  surveying  in  the 
1840s.  When  he  died  in  1862,  he  left  a  sizeable  body  of 
his  working  papers — field  notes  and  draft  surveys — in  the 
care  of  his  sister  Sophia.  The  1874-75  report  of  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  (CFPL)  recorded 
an  important  deposit:  "Miss  Sophia  E.  Thoreau  has  deposited  in 
the  iron  safe  of  the  library  building  the  unpublished  manuscripts  of 
her  brother,  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  They  fill  three  trunks  or  boxes. 
One  contains  a  complete  survey  of  almost  every  farm  in  town...." 
The  1876-77  town  report  referred  to  the  subsequent  bequest  of  the 
survey  trunk  to  the  CFPL. 

The  Concord  Free  Public  Library  holds  approximately  two 
hundred  manuscript  Thoreau  surveys  made  between  1 849  and 
1861  of  properties  in  Concord  and  elsewhere.  A  number  of  parcels 
are  represented  by  multiple  draft  versions.  (The  final  surveys 
ended  up  with  the  parties  who  hired  and  paid  Thoreau  to  do  the 
work.)  A  small  number  of  surveys  in  the  library's  collection  are 
final  versions,  received  from  donors  other  than  Sophia  Thoreau. 

The  Thoreau  surveys  are  among  the  most  frequently  requested 
materials  in  the  CFPL  Special  Collections.  They  are  of  interest  to 
a  variety  of  audiences,  from  academic  researchers  in  a  range  of 
disciplines  to  local  residents  inquiring  about  the  history  of  their 
land.  For  this  reason,  much  effort  and  funding  has  been  devoted  to 
the  collection  over  the  years.  In  1 976  the  Thoreau  Society 
published  "A  Catalog  of  Thoreau's  Surveys  in  the  Concord  Free 
Public  Library,"  which  included  images  of  twenty-five  of  the 
surveys.   During  the  1970s,  the  surveys  were  conserved  and 
encapsulated  at  the  Northeast  Document  Conservation  Center. 
Through  a  project  funded  in  1995  by  the  National  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commission,  a  full  descriptive  finding 
aid  was  created  and  later  mounted  on  the  CFPL  web  site, 
www.concordnet.org/library.   In  1996,  through  a  grant  from  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Library  Commissioners,  the  collection 
was  microfilmed  to  permit  use  and  photocopy  without  handling  of 
the  originals. 

In  1999,  to  provide  full  research  access,  the  library  began  to 
scan  and  mount  the  surveys  on  its  web  site.  However,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  project  was  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
available  resources.  Consequently,  in  2001  the  library  sought  and 
in  2002  received  $17,500  from  AT&T  to  undertake  the  project 
which  Deborah  Bier  describes  in  the  following  article. 


One  thing  about  Thoreau  keeps 
him  very  near  to  me:  I  refer  to 
his  lawlessness — his  dissent — 
his  going  his  own  absolute  road 
let  hell  blaze  all  it  chooses. 

Walt  Whitman 
in  Horace  Traubel's  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden 


Thoreau's  Surveys  Digitized  and 
Online 

Deborah  Bier 

Wow!  They're  so  wonderfully  clear  and  legible!"  said 
Leslie  Perrin  Wilson,  Curator  of  Special  Collections  at 
the  Concord  Free  Public  Library.  Legible?  Clear? 
This  is  not  the  usual  first  reaction  to  Thoreau's  famously  difficult- 
to-decipher  handwriting.  Yet  this  is  often  the  initial  response 
viewers  have  to  the  images  of  the  library's  two  hundred  Thoreau 
surveys  now  available  online  at  www.concordnet.org/library/ 
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scollect/scoll.html  (click  on  "Thoreau  Surveys").  The  clarity  of 
these  images  is  a  consequence  of  Wilson's  decision  to  have  the  site 
provide  maximum  clarity  for  research  purposes.   Most  researchers 

enjoy  high-speed 
Internet  access, 
which  results  in 
fast  downloads 
of  large  and 
therefore  clear  or 
high-resolution 
images.  Those 
accessing  the 
site  through  a 
dialup 

connection  must 
be  patient  while 
the  larger, 
clearer  images 
download,  but 
they  would 
probably  do  best 
viewing  the 
smaller  images, 
which  should  be 
sufficient  for 
most  non- 
researchers. 

The  entire 
site  is  comprised 
of  almost  1,700 
text  and  image 
fdes.  Visitors 
will  find  that 

each  survey  is  presented  on  its  own  Web  page,  which  features  a 
small  "thumbnail"  image  of  the  survey  with  a  caption.  Clicking  on 
the  thumbnail  opens  an  image  that  is  slightly  over  twice  the  size  of 
the  original  survey.  Those  surveys  too  large  to  present  as  a  single 
enlarged  image  are  offered  in  sections  that  are  opened  by  clicking 
on  the  corresponding  section  of  the  thumbnail. 

During  the  project  we  were  able  to  overcome  two  daunting 
challenges,  the  first  of  which  had  to  do  with  scanning  such  large 
documents.  (Thoreau's  survey  of  the  Concord  River  is  over  7.5 
feet  long,  for  instance.)  Usually  such  scanning  is  done  with 
extremely  expensive  equipment,  but  the  Library  simply  could  not 
afford  to  take  that  route.  Instead,  we  found  that  by  exercising  a 
little  ingenuity  and  patience  we  could  achieve  high-quality  scans 
using  a  moderately  priced  flatbed  scanner  with  a  platen  or 
scanning  surface  slightly  larger  than  most  scanners. 

The  second  challenge  we  were  confronted  with  during  the 
course  of  this  project  was  considerably  more  difficult  to  overcome. 
The  original  surveys  were  of  course  composed  in  pen  or  pencil  or 
both,  and  on  paper  that  is  now  more  than  140  years  old.  The 
penciling  and  ink  runs  the  gamut  from  extremely  light  or  faded 
(indeed,  sometimes  just  barely,  if  at  all,  legible)  to  extraordinarily 
dark — and  from  bold,  thick  strokes  to  incredibly  thin,  narrow  ones. 
Likewise,  the  paper  of  one  survey  might  be  almost  pristine  for  its 
age,  whereas  another  survey  might  reveal  the  full  ravages  of  time 
(fading,  for  instance)  and  a  wide  array  of  the  consequences  of 
Thoreau's  composition  process,  such  as  pin  holes,  torn  edges,  deep 
scorings,  glued  additions  or  extensions,  and  so  on.  We  would  of 
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course  be  able  to  digitally  manipulate  or  "optimize"  the  scans  of 
these  documents,  but  how  much  manipulation  in  each  instance 
would  be  ideal,  how  could  we  ensure  a  consistency  of  output 
across  such  a  broad  and  highly  diverse  spectrum  of  original 
documents?  To  overcome  this  particular  challenge,  members  of 
the  project  team  had  to  work  together  very  closely,  even  though  we 
usually  worked  in  geographically  separate  locations.  And,  of 
course,  teasing  out  narrow,  faint  penciled  lines  and  even  the 
surfaces  of  each  survey's  paper  required  many  adjustments  of 
contrast,  brightness,  saturation,  hue,  and  so  on.  The  happy  result  is 
a  collection  of  clear,  accurate,  digitally  enhanced  documents  that 
almost  invariably  elicit  the  sort  of  response  Leslie  Wilson  gave 
when  she  first  saw  them. 

One  of  the  fortuitous  consequences  of  the  project  was  the 
development  of  dozens  of  image  files  that  we  expect  researchers, 
in  particular,  will  find  valuable.  These  files  are  very  large  because 
each  one  is  a  single  image  of  the  larger  surveys,  which  had  been  an 
unforeseen  product  of  creating  the  thumbnail  images.  Their  value, 
of  course,  arises  from  the  ability  they  offer  researchers  to  view 
high-resolution  images  of  large  surveys  without  the  loss  of 
integrity  one  can  experience  when  moving  between  one  or  more 
sections  of  the  larger  images.  Again,  because  these  single-image 
files  are  large,  they  are  unavailable  on  the  Web;  however,  they  can 
be  used  on  CD-ROM  in  the  Special  Collections  at  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library. 

The  staff  of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  and  Windfall 
Projects  hope  that  this  new  Web  site  will  result  in  wider  and  more 
sophisticated  study  of  Thoreau's  surveys.  Those  with  non- 
technical questions  or  comments  about  the  collection  are 
encouraged  to  contact  Leslie  Wilson  at  LWilson@minlib.net;  those 
with  technical  questions  can  contact  me  at 
info@WindfallProjects.com.   It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  work  on 
the  project  with  Leslie  Wilson  and  Robert  Hall  of  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library,  and  with  Richard  Stevenson  and  Barbara 
Peskin  of  Windfall  Projects.  All  of  us  are  very  grateful  to  AT&T 
for  its  generous  funding  of  this  project. 


Obituary:  Eugene  H.  Walker 

[Editor's  Note:  Eugene  Walker  was  a  life  member  of  the  Thoreau 
Society,  served  as  president  of  the  Society  from  1975  to  1976,  and 
regularly  attended  Annual  Gatherings  and  other  functions  of  the 
Society.  We  are  grateful  to  Jayne  Gordon  for  sending  us  a  copy  of 
this  item  from  the  Concord  Journal  of  9  January  2003  and  to 
Maureen  O'Connell,  editor  of  the  Concord  Journal,  for  permission 
to  reprint  this  item  here:] 

Eugene  H.  Walker,  87,  a  resident  of  Chestnut  St.,  Concord, 
died  Tuesday,  Dec.  31,  2002,  at  Naples  Community 
Hospital,  Naples,  Fla.,  following  a  brief  illness.  He  was  the 
husband  of  Mary  (Morris)  Walker. 

Born  in  New  York  City  March  28,  1915,  he  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  B.  and  Mai  (Hackstaff)  Walker.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  John  Baldwin,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  instrumental  in  founding 
several  coeducational  colleges  in  the  Midwest  during  the  later  half 
of  the  1800s,  including  what  is  now  Berea  College. 

Mr.  Walker  attended  St.  Paul's  School  in  Concord,  N.H.  and 
Harvard  University,  by  benefit  of  a  scholarship  and  work.   He 
majored  in  geology  and  first  worked -shoveling  copper  ore  in 
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Bisbee,  Ariz.  He  then  worked  with  the  Cajuns  on  Mississippi 
levees  before  getting  a  job  as  a  field  geologist  for  the  Shell  Oil  Co. 
in  Texas.  He  obtained  a  teaching  fellowship  at  Harvard  and  earned 
a  master's  degree. 

During  the  war  he  worked  for  the  Strategic  Minerals  Agency 
in  tin  mines  in  Bolivia.  With  saved  money  he  finished 
requirements  for  a  Ph.D.  at  Harvard  and  then  taught  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  from  1946  to  1947. 

From  1 947  to  1 979  he  worked  for  the  Water  Resources 
Division  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  Kentucky, 
Iowa,  Idaho  and  finally  Massachusetts,  mapping  water  yielding 
formations  and  finding  underground  water  supplies  for  towns, 
ranchers,  farmers  and  the  general  rural  public. 

Mr.  Walker  had  lived  in  Concord  since  1968.  He  served  a 
year  as  president  and  then  several  years  as  treasurer,  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library.  He  also  served  a  term  as 
president  of  the  Thoreau  Society. 

After  retirement  he  volunteered  for  the  Concord  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  He  wrote  many  professional  papers  and  lay 
reader  articles  including  an  article  in  Massachusetts  Audubon 
explaining  the  natural  causes  of  changes  in  water  level  in  Walden 
Pond. 

Mr.  Walker's  hobbies  included  reading,  woodworking, 
writing  poetry,  fishing  and  sketching.  He  also  enjoyed  traveling 
with  his  wife  and  had  visited  Canada,  the  Caribbean,  Europe  and 
New  Zealand.  He  maintained  numerous  memberships  including 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  the  National  and  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Societies,  the  Thoreau  Society  and  several  professional 
geological  organizations. 

Besides  his  wife  of  55  years,  he  is  survived  by  two  daughters, 
Pamela  Walker  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.  and  Cynthia  Gray  and  her 
husband  Edward  of  Bedford;  a  son,  Arthur  Walker  and  his  wife 
Barbara  (Old)  of  Concord;  one  granddaughter;  a  sister,  Margaret 
Raymond  of  South  Portland,  Maine  and  seven  nieces  and 
nephews. 

A  Word  from  Our  New  Executive 
Director 

Jayne  K.  Gordon 

My  work  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  always  been 
connected  in  one  way  or  another  to  Henry  Thoreau. 
During  my  time  at  Orchard/Alcott  House,  the  Concord 
Museum  and  the  Thoreau  Institute,  and  through  the  graduate 
education  course  I  teach  at  Tufts,  I  have  developed  projects 
focused  on  Thoreau 's  interests,  ideas,  and  issues.  I  am  honored  to 
be  leading  the  organization  that  for  over  six  decades  has  carried  on 
the  legacy  of  this  great  American  author  through  its  programs, 
Collections,  publications,  and  preservation  activities.  ^ 

We  are  a  Society  of  people  spread  all  over  the  country  and  the 
world.  As  your  new  Executive  Director,  I  will  be  exploring  ways 
to  both  increase  our  membership  and  reinforce  the  sense  of 
community  and  commitment  of  all  our  members.  What  does  it 
mean  to  belong  to  the  Thoreau  Society?  We  have  a  limitless 
capacity  to  invigorate  one  another,  and  engage  more  and  more 
people  with  the  thoughts  of  Henry  Thoreau.   I  intend  to  do 
everything  possible  to  bind  us  more  closely  together  as  our 
numbers  grow  in  size,  range,  and  level  of  involvement. 


Complementing  the  considerable  strengths  of  our  membership 
are  the  collaborations  we  have  built  with  other  organizations.  We 
will  work  ever  more  closely  with  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Environmental  Management  through  our  activities  as  the  official 
Friends  of  Walden  Pond  organization  and  our  management  of  the 
Shop  at  Walden  Pond.  The  sponsorship  of  visitor  services, 
interpretive  programs,  and  conservation  projects  at  Walden  are  a 
fundamental  part  of  our  outreach  efforts. 

Our  partnership  with  the  Walden  Woods  Project  continues  to 
revolve  around  our  research  collections  based  at  the  Thoreau 
Institute  and  the  matching  of  our  scholarly  and  educational 
expertise  with  the  resources  and  facilities  located  there.  Other 
collaborations  with  cultural,  educational,  and  environmental 
organizations  will  help  us  to  fulfill  our  mission  as  we  find  new 
audiences  and  funding  sources. 

In  all  of  these  joint  ventures,  it  will  be  crucially  important  for 
the  Thoreau  Society  to  define  our  role  with  clarity  and  an 
understanding  of  how  we  can  best  contribute  to  the  whole,  while 
maintaining  a  unique  identity  and  maximum  visibility. 

Although  I  have  spent  most  of  my  career  grounding  the 
Concord  Authors  in  the  context  of  the  physical  environment,  social 
community,  and  symbolic  place  of  Concord,  Massachusetts  (my 
own  hometown),  I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  Thoreau's  views 
and  ethics  need  to  resound  worldwide.  At  a  time  when  America's 
cultural  values  are  under  scrutiny,  Thoreau  represents  a  different 
American  voice.  More  than  ever,  we  need  to  hear  that  provocative 
voice  in  all  its  unfettered  freedom — we  need  an  infusion  of 
Thoreau's  wildness  in  our  thinking. 

My  many  years  working  with  educators  and  students  of  all 
ages  have  taught  me  above  all  that  Thoreau  matters.  He  asked 
profoundly  disturbing,  hard  questions  that  force  us  to  confront 
ourselves  and  think  about  wljat  is  truly  important  and  what  is  not. 
He  lived  deliberately,  making  conscious,  though  often  difficult 
decisions.  He  not  only  expressed  his  convictions  with  clarity;  he 
acted  on  them  with  integrity.  He  made  choices  and  lived  with  the 
implications  of  his  beliefs;  he  faced  injustice  and  lived  with  the 
consequences  of  his  actions. 

He  saw  himself  as  part  of  both  natural  and  social  communities 
at  the  same  time,  and  he  understood  the  interconnections  between 
them.  He  could  "survey"  the  world  through  many  lenses:  poet, 
philosopher,  environmentalist,  historian,  civil  engineer,  educator, 
social  critic,  activist,  field  biologist,  writer,  and  so  on.  He  was 
fascinated  with  scientific  advances,  yet  mindful  of  the  challenges 
posed  by  rapid  and  widespread  technological  change.  He  was 
awake  to  his  surroundings,  always  taking  the  time  to  see  things  in 
new  ways.  He  could  find  beauty  in  ordinary,  overlooked  places, 
and  inspiration  in  the  commonplace. 

His  heroes  were  not  the  famous  people  that  most  people 
admired;  they  were  often  forgotten  people  who  lived  their  lives 
quietly,  purposefully,  and  with  quiet  dignity.  He  did  not  suffer 
fools  gladly;  he  was  not  impressed  by  outward  appearances.   He 
worked  to  find  balance  between  society  and  solitude.  He  marched 
to  a  different  drummer,  even  when  everyone  else  stepped  into  line. 
He  was  able  to  strip  away  the  excess  "stuff'  of  life  and  live  with 
simplicity  and  honesty.  He  acted  ethically  and  responsibly  as  a 
citizen  and  steward  of  this  world.  He  meant  what  he  said.  He 
lived  what  he  wrote. 

As  we  head  toward  the  1 50,h  anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
Walden  in  2004,  we  are  traveling  through  tough  economic  and 
political  times  for  non-profit  organizations  like  ours.  While  we 
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work  to  make  our  programs  stimulating  and  self-sustaining,  our 
partnerships  productive,  and  our  projects  meaningful,  I  welcome 
your  wisdom,  insights,  and  support. 

As  I  was  hiking  in  Walden  Woods  on  snowshoes  the  other 
day,  I  once  again  realized  how  much  of  my  life  has  been  tracking 
Thoreau  through  his  woods  and  his  words.  What  a  delight  to  be 
able  to  share  my  passion  with  each  of  you!   I  look  forward  to 
meeting  all  my  fellow  Thoreau  Society  members — at  the  Annual 
Gathering,  at  other  programs  and  conferences,  on  the  phone,  or  via 
e-mail. 


MEMBERS,  PLEASE  NOTE 

The  Thoreau  Society  is  creating  a  new  electronic  membership 
database,  which  will  be  accessible  to  all  members,  and  will 
include  the  names  and  contact  information  for  those  members 
who  provide  us  with  written  permission  to  list  that 
information. 

Please  let  us  know  by  email  (TSMembership@walden.org) 
or  regular  mail  (Thoreau  Society,  Electronic  Database,  44 
Baker  Farm,  Lincoln,  MA  01773-3004  U.S.A.)  if  you  want  to 
be  included  on  the  public-access  listing — and  if  so,  what 
information  (name,  title,  affiliation,  mailing  address,  email 
address,  and  so  on)  you  want  to  have  listed. 

You  will  not  be  included  on  any  public  Society 
membership  listings  until  you  send  us  your  written 
permission. 


Notes  &  Queries 


■*"  Robert  Enright  in  "Eyeing  the  Landscape:  The 
Photography  of  Thaddeus  Holownia,  "  Canadian  Business  and 
Current  Affairs,  21.4  (November  2002),  writes  of  and  interviews 
the  New  Brunswick  photographer  who  recently  received  a 
Fulbright  Fellowship  to  conduct  a  photographic  exploration  at 
Walden  Pond,  which  Holownia  calls  "the  shrine  of  the  American 
spirit."  "Typically,"  Enright  says,  "Holownia  comes  both  to  praise 
and  to  bury  Henry  David  Thoreau,  the  high  priest  of  American 
transcendentalism  and  the  shrine's  presiding  spirit.   He  has  already 
made  numerous  trips  to  Concord  and  among  his  earliest  images  is 
a  photograph  of  Thoreau's  grave,  a  pictorial  gesture  that  lays  to 
rest  one  reading  of  the  mythology  of  the  site.  Holownia  has 
decided  to  honour  the  place  through  its  trees,  and  what  has 
emerged  is  a  series  of  re-natured  portraits  that  comment  on 
everything  from  ecology  to  aesthetics...." 

^  The  Thoreau-Alcott  or  Yellow  House  at  255  Main  Street  in 
Concord  has  been  for  sale  recently.  Price:  $3,295,000.  The 
Thoreau  family  moved  there  in  the  fall  of  1850,  Thoreau  lived  in 
the  third-floor  attic,  and  in  May  1 862  he  died  in  the  front  room. 
Sophia  sold  the  house  to  Louisa  May  Alcott  in  1877.  The  realtor 
describes  the  house:  "Painted  yellow  for  most  of  its  life,  the  house 
was  called  'the  yellow  house"  in  old  deeds.  The  property 
comprises  three-quarters  of  an  acre  and  is  located  close  to  the 
center  of  Concord  within  its  Main  Street  Historic  District. 
Although  the  train,  library,  and  town  center  are  a  short  walk  from 
the  residence,  the  setting  is  quite  private.  The  yard  is  fenced  and 
boasts  lovely  lawn,  flower  gardens,  and  a  secluded  swimming 


pool.   In  1988  the  house  underwent  major  renovation  and 
alteration:  the  historic  portion  of  the  house  was  taken  back  to  the 
studs  and  renovated  completely,  while  an  addition  containing  a 
kitchen/family  room/screen  porch  on  the  first  floor  and  a  master 
bedroom  and  bathroom  suite  on  the  second  floor  was  constructed. 
In  1995  a  post  and  beam  barn  that  connects  to  the  main  house  was 
added;  the  garage  on  the  first  floor  has  room  for  three  cars  and  the 
second  floor  contains  a  full  bath,  an  entertainment  center 
containing  a  sink,  microwave,  an  under  counter  refrigerator,  and 
significant  living  space.  The  first  floor  of  the  main  house  consists 
of  the  living  room,  dining  room,  music  room,  billiard  room,  parlor, 
kitchen  with  a  large  eating  area  and  adjoining  family  room  space. 
The  kitchen/family  room,  billiard  room  and  music  room  have 
access  to  porches  and  lawns.  A  total  of  five  bedrooms,  in  addition 
to  a  master  suite  with  a  full  bath  are  on  the  second  floor,  and  the 
third  floor  consists  of  two  rooms  and  bath  which  could  be  used  for 
live-in  help.  There  are  nine  fireplaces." 

®°  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (U.S.A.)  has 
announced  its  support  of  two  Thoreau  projects  this  year.  Research 
fellowships  were  awarded  to  Society  Board  member  Sandra 
Petrulionis  for  her  book,  "Murder  to  the  State":  The  Abolitionist 
Movement  in  Henry  D.  Thoreau's  Concord,  and  to  Bulletin  editor 
Bradley  P.  Dean  for  the  set  he  is  editing,  77??  Notebooks  of  Henry 
D.  Thoreau,  1849-1862. 

""  The  Concord  Magazine  Website  features  interesting 
Thoreau  and  Thoreau-related  pieces  again  this  quarter  (Winter 
2003,  http://concordma.com/magazine/winter03/),  with  articles  on 
Thoreau's  surveys,  tuberculosis  in  19lh-century  Concord,  Victorian 
women's  dress,  house  moving  (common  during  Thoreau's  day), 
and  its  ongoing  "Thoreau  Almanac,"  which  currently  features 
artwork  by  Kristina  Joyce  and  Thoreau's  23  August  1853  journal 
quote,  "Live  in  each  season  as  it  passes...." 

■*"  Society  member  John  A.  Wickham  of  Evergreen,  Colorado, 
quoted  Thoreau's  famous  "Wildness"  passage  from  "Walking"  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  he  sent  to  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
about  an  ABC  Evening  News  broadcast  on  2  January-2003  relating 
to  the  Cougar  Fund  of  Fort  Collins,  Colorado.  The  editorial 
appeared  on  17  January  2003,  but  the  editor  decided  to  cut  the 
Thoreau  quotation!  Those  interested  in  reading  the  editorial  as 
printed  can  visit  www.rockymountainnews.com/drmn/opinion/ 
article/  (search  for  "mountain  lions"). 

""  This  year's  Thoreau  Community  Lecture  Series  got 
underway  at  the  Concord  Museum  on  16  January  2003  with  a 
lecture  by  Society  Board  member  Sandra  Petrulionis,  who  spoke 
on  "Women  and  Reform  in  Emerson's  Town:  The  Concord  Female 
Antislavery  Society."  The  Series  theme  this  year  is  "Inspired 
Minds,  Inspiring  Places;  in  honor  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  200"' 
birthday."  The  Series  is  sponsored  by  the  Concord  Museum,  the 
Thoreau  Institute,  and  the  Thoreau  Society  and  will  feature  four 
more  speakers  (see  "Calendar  of  Events"  below). 

""  The  indefatigable  Guardian  of  Estabrook  Woods,  Steve 
Ells,  has  recently  focused  some  of  his  incredible  energies  on  the 
lost  marker  near  the  southeast  shore  of  Walden  Pond  that  used  to 
indicate  the  boundary  between  Concord  and  Lincoln.   He  reports 
that  the  marker  may  have  been  rediscovered  and  has  assembled  an 
impressive,  well-illustrated  report  detailing  the  matter  (available  at 
www.  walden. org/scholarship/e/ells_steve/Lincoln_bound/ 
index.htm),  which  he  summarizes  for  us  as  follows: 

During  their  "perambulation"  of  the  town  boundary  in 
2000,  the  selectmen  of  Concord  and  Lincoln  believe  they 
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found  [the]  fallen  granite  monument  and  have  requested 
that  it  be  re-erected.  Walden  will  once  again  be 
demonstrably  a  two-town  pond,  as  it  was  in  Henry 
Thoreau's  day  and  as  it  has  been  since  1754.  It  was  in 
that  year  that  the  legislature  split  Lincoln  from  Concord 
and  set  the  boundary  at  "the  southeasterly  side  of  Walden 
Pond,  so-called."  Six  nineteenth-century  maps  and  the 
state's  official  1904  "Town  Boundary  Survey  Atlas"  show 
the  Lincoln-Concord  boundary  as  running  through  a 
small  part  of  the  pond  in  its  southeast 
cove.  [The  image  here  is  a  detail  from 
the  1904  map.]  The  memory  has 
faded.  Though  the  shoreline  now  is 
altered,  Lincoln's  part  of  Walden  Pond 
appears  to  be  about  one-quarter  of  an 
acre  at  the  head  of  the  cove,  about  300 
feet  in  beach  length  and,  at  its  widest 
point,  up  to  thirty  feet  wide  below  the 
high  water  line.  Though  small,  it  is  of 
historic  and  legal  interest,  and  is  pertinent  as  to  how 
Thoreau  . . .  viewed  his  world.  The  selectmen  have  asked 
the  cooperation  of  the  Walden  Pond  State  Reservation  in 
resetting  the  monument  in  a  proper  location.  Perhaps  this 
can  be  accomplished  before  the  celebrations  in  2004  of 
both  Lincoln's  250,h  anniversary  and  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  publication  of  Walden.  And  before  the  next 
perambulation,  which  is  due  in  2005. 
■*"  The  Choral  Society  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  premiered 
"New  England  Seasonal,"  a  cantata  by  local  composer  Charles 
Shadle,  on  24  November  2002  in  Boston,  performed  by  mezzo- 
soprano  Pamela  Dellal.  The  libretto  by  Michael  Ouellette 
incorporates  passages  from  Thoreau's  "A  Walk  to  Wachusett," 
"Natural  History  of  Massachusetts,"  "A  Winter  Walk,"  and 
"Walking,"  as  well  as  verse  by  Dickinson,  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
and  others. 

*■  In  Thoreau's  Ecstatic  Witness,  p.  336,  n.  25,  Alan  Hodder 
disputes  the  Princeton  Edition's  reading  of  "Ah!  if  I  could  so  live 
...  that  I  could  watch  nature  always  with  my  moods!"  (PEJ3:  368, 
emphasis  added).  Hodder  would  restore  the  1906  Journal  edition's 
reading  "match." 

»"  In  mid-December  2002  the  online  auction  site  e-Bay  listed 
Thoreau's  autographed  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Whitman's 
Leaves  of  Grass,  which  also  bears  the  signature  of  Franklin  B. 
Sanborn.  The  starting  bid  for  the  volume  was  $15,000,  but  the 
estimated  selling  price  was  $30,000  to  $40,000.   Selling  with  the 
volume  was  a  typed  letter  from  bookseller  Charles  E.  Goodspeed 
to  collector  Stephen  H.  Wakeman  and  a  note  from  Wakeman. 
Goodspeed's  letter  is  dated  10  May  1902  and  states  in  part,  "Some 
years  ago  the  binding  of  this  book  becoming  loose  Mr.  Sanborn 
had  it  resewed.  The  vandal  of  a  bookbinder  inserted  new  end 
papers.  Mr.  Sanborn  was  just  able  to  save  that  part  of  one  of  them 
which  had  Thoreau's  autograph."  Wakeman's  note  reads,  "This 
copy  ?  [sic]  came  to  me  from  Mr.  Sanborn  through  Mr. 
Goodspeed,  as  did  most  of  my  Thoreau  treasures."  If  anyone  can 
tell  us  what  the  volume  eventually  sold  for  and  who  purchased  it, 
we  would  like  to  know  that  information. 

■*"  Thoreau  Society  president  Ronald  A.  Bosco  was  presented 
with  the  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Society's  Distinguished 
Achievement  Award  at  that  Society's  annual  meeting  in  Long 
Beach,  California,  on  3 1  May  2002. 

r  As  part  of  its  "Bangor  Reads!"  series,  the  Bangor  [Maine] 
Public  Library  selected  The  Maine  Woods  to  bring  the  community 
together  during  the  heart  of  the  winter,  readers  meeting  to  discuss 
the  book  once  a  week  for  four  weeks  beginning  4  January  2003. 


®"  Scholars  wishing  to  pick  up  a  few  extra  dollars  might 
consider  writing  model  term  papers  for  an  unspecified  readership. 
Such  term  papers  are  offered  online  at  www.al-termpaper.com  and 
are  also  available  by  calling  1  -800-TermPaper.  Among  the 
hundreds  available  are  the  following,  any  or  all  of  which  can  be 
purchased  with  a  credit  card: 

Walden  by  Thoreau.  Reviews  the  account  of  Thoreau's 
experiment  in  simple  living  at  Walden's  [sic]  Pond 
which  resulted  from  social  and  economic  convictions 
more  than  from  a  desire  to  return  to  nature.  Written 
in  1978,  5  pages,  8  notes,  $44.75.   . 
An  Analysis  of  the  "Village"  From  Thoreau's  Walden. 
Discusses  theme  and  meaning  and  objections  to  the 
conventional  structure  of  society.  Written  in  1978,  5 
pages,  $44.75. 
Walden  by  Thoreau.  A  study  of  the  philosophical  nature 
of  this  work.  Written  in  1979,  5  pages,  8  notes, 
$44.75. 
Water  in  Thoreau's  Walden  and  Melvill's  [sic]  Moby 
Dick.  Water — a  pond  and  an  ocean — as  a  literary 
device  interpreted  and  compared.  Written  in  1981, 
9  pages,  12  notes,  7  sources,  $80.55. 
.    Thoreau  on  the  Philosophy  of  Farming.  The  author's 

view  on  surviving  in  the  wilderness  of  pre-Civil  War 
Massachusetts  and  Maine.  Written  in  1981,  7  pages, 
$62.65. 
The  Teachings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.   Discusses 
Thoreau's  viewpoints  on  personal  motivation,  civil 
disobedience,  transcendentalism,  and  concept  of 
individualism.  Written  in  1982,  7  pages,  7  notes, 
5  sources,  $62.65. 
Henry  David  Thoreau:  Visionary  and  Social  Critic. 
Particularly  in  Walden.  Written  in  1980,  5  pages, 
4  notes,  8  sources,  $44.75. 
Walden  by  Thoreau.   Discusses  the  literary  and 

philosophical  tone  of  the  first  chapter  of  Walden, 
"Economy."  Written  in  1900  [sic],  2  pages,  $17.90. 
^  Jim  Armstrong  received  a  $35  check  from  AT&T  to  be 
used  toward  changing  his  phone  service.  The  check'  came  with  a 
cover  letter  headed  "  'Simplify,  simplify.'  — Henry  David  Thoreau, 
Walden"  with  the  letter  reading  in  part:  "Ever  wish  life  were  a 
little  simpler?  I  sure  do.  But  since  I  can't  go  off  to  live  in  the 
woods  like  the  great  thinker  Henry  Thoreau,  I  make  simple 
choices  whenever  I  can.  For  instance,  one-stop  shopping  ...  like 
having  one  phone  company  instead  of  two.  That's  why  I  think 
you'll  love  getting  local  and  long  distance  service  together  from 
AT&T." 

<*"  Clarence  Burley  mailed  us  a  copy  of  an  amusing  cartoon 
accompanying  an  article  titled  "Class  in  Session,  Teachers  we 
remember:  a  faculty  roundup"  in  the  "Educational  Life 
Supplement"  of  the  New  York  Times  on  12  January  2003.  The 
cartoon  is  captioned  "The  over-emotional  Teacher"  and  shows  a 
woman  holding  a  book  saying,  "This  particular  word  resonates 
deeply  within  me.  Poor  Thoreau.  He  must  have  been  so  lonely." 

*"  Of  Barbara  Hurd's  Stirring  the  Mud;  On  Swamps,  Bogs, 
and  Human  Imagination  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  2001),  reviewer 
J.  D.  McClatchy  writes,  "Barbara  Hurd  writes  about  people  with 
the  canny  poise  of  Cheever,  and  about  nature  with  the  loving 
exactitude  of  Thoreau."  The  book  contains  several  quotations 
from  and  echoes  of  Thoreau,  the  Table  of  Contents,  for  instance, 
being  preceded  with  the  quotation:  "If  there  were  Druids  whose 
temples  were  the  oak  groves,  my  temple  is  the  swamp." 

®°  Corinne  Smith  has  been  researching  Thoreau's  1861  trip 
through  Illinois  on  his  way  to  Minnesota  and  has  recently 
published  on  her  Web  site,  user.mc.net/~corinne/collyer.htm,  the 
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Reverend  Robert  Collyer's  1883  reminiscence  of  meeting  with 

Thoreau  at  his  Chicago  home  on  22  May  1861. 

*"  John  O'Brien's  memoir  At  Home  in  the  Heart  of 

Appalachia  (New  York:  Anchor  Books,  2001 )  contains,the 

following  passage  on  p.  213: 

Jacob  hunts  ginseng  in  the  woods.  He  is  pulling  a  flat 
wagon  with  a  pile  of  dead  chickens  on  it,  and  says,  "I 
better  get  a-going  with  these  dead  birds."  As  if  on  cue, 
one  of  them  begins  to  flop  around.  Startled,  I  say, 
"There's  one  still  alive."  Jacob  says,  "They're  all  of  them 
dead.  It's  just  a  few  don't  know  it  yet." 

Lying  on  the  bed  in  Becky's  room,  1  read  Walden.  I 
forgot  to  bring  books  and  this  one  happened  to  be  in  the 
car.  Thoreau's  wisdom,  disguised  as  common  sense,  has 
a  calming  effect  on  me.  I  imagine  Henry  David  and 
Jacob) — two  American  originals — hoeing  beans  together. 
What  an  amazing  conversation  they  might  have  had. 


2003  Annual  Gathering 

"Thoreau  and  the  Emersonian  Influence" 

Thursday,  10  July-Sunday,  13  July,  2003 

Concord,  Massachusetts 

Program  details,  registration  form,  and  other  materi- 
als will  accompany  Spring  Bulletin. 

The  Annual  Gathering  Committee  needs  volun- 
teers to  help  with  registration,  setting  up  meeting 
rooms,  hospitality,  and  a  variety  of  other  tasks.  If 
you  can  volunteer  some  time,  please  contact  Jayne 
Gordon  at  781-259-4751  or  by  email  at 
Jayne.Gordon@walden.org. 

Volunteer  opportunities  will  be  more  fully 
covered  with  the  registration  materials  accompanying 
the  Spring  Bulletin. 


®°  Austin  Meredith,  in  response  to  a  query  on  Waldenlist,  an 
online  list  dedicated  to  discussion  of  Thoreau,  about  surviving 
Thoreau  relatives,  wrote,  "As  of  1971,  the  closest  living  relative  to 
Henry  David  Thoreau  would  have  been  a  second  cousin  once 
removed,  Sir  Herbert  Du  Parcq,  Lord  Du  Parcq  of  Grouville,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  for 
England.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  whether  he  had  issue, 
or  was  the  end  of  his  line....  The  last  ones  I  know  about  were  the 
Canadian  historian  Edwin  Clarence  Guillet,  proud  author  of  The 
Guillet-Thoreau  Genealogy  (Toronto,  1971),  plus  the  last  Thoreau 
on  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  who  had  emigrated  during  the  late  19th 
century  from  Jersey  to  New  Zealand,  whom  we  have  subsequently 
lost  track  of." 

®°  Charles  Passy,  in  a  column  titled  "Literary  Traveler" 
appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  10  December  2002,  was  at 
"A  Loss  for  Words"  in  his  comment  on  walden.org.  "Thoreau  may 
have  preached  simplicity,"  Passy  sputters,  "but  this  site  doesn't. 
It's  easier  to  find  a  bio  of  Walden-backer  Don  Henley" — easier, 
presumably,  than  finding  one  of  Thoreau. 

■*"  Bob  Galvin  recently  received  the  following  e-mail 
solicitation,  which  suggests  Thoreau  was  not  particularly  averse  to 
technology:  "So  you're  visiting  a  remote  area.  You're  one  with 
nature  and  working  on  your  book.  That's  all  well  and  good,  Mr. 
Thoreau.   But  you're  an  EarthLink  subscriber.  And  you  might 


want  to  get  online  while  you're  gone.  Even  though  getting  away 
was  the  whole  point.  Transcend  the  barriers.  EarthLink  800 
connects  you  to  the  Internet  for  just  $0.10  per  minute.  From 
phone  lines  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  Ready  to  activate  EarthLink 
800?  Please  visit  your  Account  Maintenance  Web  page.  You  can 
sign  up  online  and  start  using  EarthLink  800  right  away.  Walden 
Pond.  Even  prettier  with  cutting-edge  Net  access." 

*"  Society  member  and  anesthesiologist  Dr.  Jonathan  Haug 
was  staying  abreast  of  his  professional  literature  recently  and 
encountered  an  interesting  application  of  a  Thoreau  quotation  in  an 
essay  by  Robert  D.  Valley  titled  "Postanesthesia  Care  Issues,"  in 
Clinical  Pediatric  Anesthesia  (Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Williams 
&  Wilkins  Publishers,  1997).  By  way  of  background,  Dr.  Haug 
explains  that  "One  of  the  most  common  methods  of  maintaining  a 
patient  in  the  unconscious  state  during  surgery  is  with  the  use  of 
inhalation  agents  (gas).  Additionally,  other  intravenous  agents  are 
utilized  for  the  purposes  of  muscle  relaxation  and  pain  control. 
[Valley's  essay]  was  specifically  discussing  a  patient's  recovery 
from  an  inhalation  anesthetic  when  it  quoted  Thoreau" — from  the 
"Higher  Laws"  chapter  of  Walden:  "Of  all  ebriosity,  who  does  not 
prefer  to  be  intoxicated  by  the  air  he  breathes?" 

*■  After  reading  the  article  on  Thoreau  pencils  in  the  Summer 
2002  number  of  the  Bulletin,  John  Caffrey  recalled  that  he  had  a 
book  containing  an  excellent  photograph  of  a  dozen  Thoreau 
pencils  bound  with  a  "Thoreau  &  Co."  label  identical  to  the 
illustration  in  A  Thoreau  Profile.  The  book  is  The  Artist's  Craft:  A 
History  of  Tools,  Techniques  and  Materials  by  James  Ayres 
(London:  Book  Club  Associates,  Guild  Publishing,  1985),  the 
illustration  appears  on  p.  60,  and  the  acknowledgement  for  the 
photograph  is  cited  as  "John  Judkyn  Memorial,  Bath."  Caffrey 
points  out  that  John  Judkyn  was  co-founder  of  the  American 
Museum  in  Britain. 

■*"  John  Osborne  informs  us  that  the  "Commentary"  section  of 
TLS  {Times  Literary  Supplement)  number  5202,  13  December 

2002,  p.  14,  features  a  full-page-and-one-column  article 
mentioning  Thoreau  at  some  length.  The  article  is  "Socrates  Had 
It  Coming.  A  Martin  Luther  King?  A  Thoreau?  A  Gandhi"  by 
Melissa  Lane,  author  of  Plato  s  Progeny:  How  Socrates  and  Plato 
Still  Captivate  the  Modern  Mind  (London:  Duckworth,  2002). 

^  Scott  Craven  provided  the  lead  article  to  the  "Arizona 
Living"  section  of  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  on  1  January 

2003.  Titled  "The  Simple  Life,"  the  article  features  a  sidebox  with 
the  Maxham  daguerreotype  of  Thoreau  alongside  the  "Simplicity, 
simplicity,  simplicity!"  quotation  from  Walden  under  the  headline 
"Say  it  thrice." 

*°  At  the  head  of  the  "Introduction"  to  his  book  River  Days: 
Exploring  the  Connecticut  River  from  Source  to  Sea  (Boston: 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  2001),  Michael  J.  Tougias  quotes 
Thoreau:  "We  are  slow  to  realize  water, — the  beauty  and  magic  of 
it.   It  is  interestingly  strange  to  us  forever...." 

^  If  you  are  interested  in  Mount  Katahdin  (Thoreau's 
"Ktaadn"),  you  might  consider  ordering  the  film  Wilderness  and 
Spirit:  A  Mountain  Called  Katahdin,  available  in  either  DVD  or 
VHS  format  for  $24.95  plus  $4  shipping  from  Films  by  Huey,  103 
Montrose  Avenue,  Portland,  ME  04103;  tel:  207-773-1130; 
huey@filmsbyhuey.com;  www.filmsbyhuey.com.   In  addition  to  a 
great  deal  of  beautiful  footage  of  the  mountain  and  narrative  about 
the  mountain's  various  human  contexts,  the  film  features  Society 
Board  member  Ron  Hoag  speaking  eloquently  about  what  the 
mountain  meant  to  Thoreau. 
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®"  We  had  not  seen  a  copy  of  John  Wawrzonek's  The 
Illuminated  Walden  (New  York:  Sterling  Publishing,  2002)  before 
listing  it  in  the  last  Bulletin's  "Additions  to  the  Thoreau 
Bibliography."  This  handsome  volume  (SI 9.95)  is  gotten  up  in 
much  the  same  style  as  Wawrzonek's  illustrated  and  very  popular 
Walking,  published  several  years  ago  by  The  Nature  Company.   In 
addition  to  the  lovely  photos  of  Walden  Pond  and  the  surrounding 
area,  the  book  features  an  elegant  black-cloth  binding  and  large- 
type  selections  from  Walden.  In  short,  an  excellent,  reasonably 
priced  gift  book  or  coffee-table  book. 


Additions  to  the  Thoreau 
Bibliography 

Bradley  P.  Dean 

Berger,  Michael  B.    Thoreau's  Late  Career  and  "The  Dispersion  of 
Seeds.  "  (Text  in  Japanese.)  Untitled  review  by  Shoko  Itoh. 
Studies  in  Henry  David  Thoreau.  28  (n.d.):  88-90. 

Botkin,  Daniel  B.  No  Man's  Garden:  Thoreau  and  a  New  Vision 
for  Civilization  and  Nature.  Untitled  review  by  Ronald  P. 
Morrison,  Environmental  Ethics  24.4  (Winter  2002):  433- 
436.  "Thoreau  would  endorse  [Botkin's]  broad  aim,  I  believe, 
but  whether  Thoreau  is  the  best  model  for  Botkin's  vision  is 
another  matter." 

Burns,  Alan.  "Birds  in  American  Nature  Writing:  From  Thoreau  to 
Terry  Tempest  Williams."  Birding  (December  2002):  554- 
566.  Half  of  p.  556  features  the  Maxham  daguerreotype  of 
Thoreau  with  a  caption  crediting  the  Thoreau  Society. 

Ganley,  Bob.   "Birds  and  Things."  Monadnock  Shopper  News  (30 
October-5  November  2002):  26.  After  pointing  out  that 
President  Roosevelt's  famous  phrase,  "the  only  thing  we  have 
to  fear  is  fear  itself  was  derived  from  a  passage  in  Thoreau's 
journal  entry  of  7  September  1851,  Ganley  states  that 
Thoreau's  journal  is  a  wonderful  resource  for  students 
generally,  as  well  as  birders  and  other  naturalists. 

Grillo,  Thomas.  "A  Life  of  Quiet  Desperation:  Thoreau's 

Crumbling  Birthplace  Awaits  a  Rescuer."  Boston  Globe,  10 
November  2002,  p.  H-l.  A  profile  of  the  "Virginia  House," 
owned  by  the  town  of  Concord,  with  color  photos 
documenting  its  deteriorated  condition.  The  town  leaders  may 
now  consider  a  private  sale  of  the  property,  while  still  hoping 
a  nonprofit  will  come  forward  with  the  million-plus  dollars 
needed  for  restoration. 

.  "$1M  Offered  to  Save  Thoreau  House."  Boston  Globe, 

14  December  2002,  p.  E-l.  Hotel  magnate  Donald  Saunders 
offers  to  donate  more  than  $1  million  for  the  restoration  and 
museum  operation  of  the  badly  deteriorated  Thoreau 
birthplace  on  Virginia  Road  in  Concord. 

Hyde,  Lewis.  "Henry  Thoreau,  John  Brown,  and  the  Problem  of 
Prophetic  Action."  Raritan  22.2  (Fall  2002):  125-144. 
Apparently  the  essay  form  of  the  keynote  address  Hyde 
delivered  at  the  Society's  2002  Annual  Gathering. 

Johnson,  D.  B.  Henry  Builds  a  Cabin.  Review  by  Karen  Carden 
titled  "  T  went  to  the  woods  to  live  deliberately':  A  bear  who 
heard  the  beat  of  a  different  drummer,"  Christian  Science 
Monitor  (16  January  2003):  16.  "Johnson  fills  the  pages,  not 
only  with  Henry's  story,  but  also  with  visual  surprises  for  the 
very  alert." 


Maynard,  W.  Barksdale.  Architecture  in  the  United  States,  1800- 
1850.  New  Haven:  Yale  UP,  2002.  322p.  hardcover  (ISBN  0- 
300-09383-7),  $50.  Filled  with  hundreds  of  excellent 
illustrations,  this  impressive  work  of  scholarship  contains 
many  passages  relating  to  Thoreau — his  Walden  house,  of 
course,  but  also  the  Yellow  or  Thoreau-Alcott  house, 
Emerson's  summerhouse,  and  Thoreau's  visits  to  Staten 
Island,  Philadelphia,  and  Philadelphia. 

M[itchell],  J[ohn]  H.   "The  Tide  Turns  at  Walden."  Sanctuary 
42.2  (Winter  2002/2003):  2-3.  A  brief  sketch  of  conservation 
activities  at  and  around  Walden  Pond  during  the  past  twenty 
or  so  years  with  focus  on  the  landfill  near  the  pond. 

Polvall,  Tomas.  "Tillbaka  till  naturen  med  Thoreau"  ("Back  to 
Nature  with  Thoreau").  NST  (Swedish  newspaper),  Novem- 
■  ber  2002.  In  addition  to  five  columns  of  text  in  Swedish,  this 
article  features  the  Maxham  daguerreotype,  a  photo  of  the 
Walden  house  replica,  and  one  of  Gleason's  photos  of  the 
beach  at  Eastham  on  Cape  Cod.  We  have  contacted  Polvall 
for  more  specific  bibliographical  information  on  this  article. 

Quinn,  Paul.   "Walden  Revisited."   Times  Literary  Supplement,  25 
October  2002,  p.  5.  A  review  of  Jonathan  Franzen's  How  to 
Be  Alone  (Fourth  Estate  in  Europe;  Farrar,  Straus  and'Giroux 
in  North  America — both  2002),  a  collection  of  fourteen  essays 
about  "the  problems  of  preserving  individuality  and 
complexity  in  a  noisy  and  distracting  mass  culture."  Quinn 
points  out  that  although  Franzen  sounds  much  like  a  latter-day 
Thoreau,  Franzen's  agenda  or  "project"  is  slightly  different: 
"to  erect  a  dwelling  for  self-hood,  to  be  alone,  but  not  apart. 
A  log-cabin  in  Central  Park  might  be  a  fitting  analogy,  for, 
contra  Thoreau,  Franzen  constantly  extols  the  virtues  of  big 
cities,  the  ability  to  enjoy  privacy  within  crowds,  the 
opportunity  to  promenade  through  diversity." 

Scherer,  Glenn..  "The  Last  Trip."  AMC  Outdoors  Magazine 
(January/February  2003):  96.  A  brief  description  of  "A 
Literary  Landscape:  Estabrook  Woods,  Concord,  Mass."  with 
directions  how  to  get  there,  a  pointer  to  Steve  Ells's  Web  site, 
and  a  brief  note  alluding  to  the  Middlesex  School  controversy. 

Smith,  Tim.   Thoreau's  Walden  (Images  of  America).  Charleston, 
S.C.:  Arcadia  Publishing,  2002.  96p.  paperback  (ISBN  0- 
7385-1122-6),  $19.99.  A  collection  of  black-and-white 
images,  mostly  photos,  some  historical  and  some 
contemporary  (it  not  being  especially  clear  in  every  case 
which  is  which),  one  or  more  often  two  to  a  page,  each  with  a 
Thoreau  quotation  serving  as  a  sort  of  caption  followed  by 
not-always-clearly-related  commentary  that  (along  with  the 
two-page  "Introduction")  would  have  benefited  mightily  from 
an  editor  to  catch  and  tame  sentences  like  this  one,  selected  at 
random:  "In  1835,  Emerson  delivered  the  address 
commemorating  the  200lh  anniversary  of  the  town  of  Concord, 
having  become  the  hub  of  the  literary  movement  in  the  town" 
(51).  The  last  page  is  devoted  to  information  about  the 
Thoreau  Society  and  Walden  Woods  Project. 

Thoreau,  Henry  D.  "From  The  Maine  Woods.''''  In  Dead 

Reckoning:  Great  Adventure  Writing  from  the  Golden  Age  of 
Exploration.  1800-1900.   Ed.  Helen  Whybrow.   New  York: 
Outside  Books/W.  W.  Norton,  2003.  Pp.  455-475.   Reprints 
two  sections  from  the  "Chesuncook"  chapter  of  The  Maine 
Woods. 

— .  "Mr.  Thoreau  Is  Not  Impressed."  In  This  American 
River:  Five  Centuries  of  Writing  about  the  Connecticut.   W.  D. 
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Wetherell.  Hanover,  N.H.:  UP  of  New  England,  2002. 
Reprints  a  portion  of  Thoreau's  journal  entry  of  9  September 
1856. 

.  "The  Pond  in  Winter."  In  Winter:  A  Spiritual  Biography 

of  the  Season.  Ed.  Gary  Schmidt  and  Susan  M.  Felch.  lllust. 
Bary  Moser.  Woodstock,  Vt.:  Skylight  Paths  Publishing, 
2003.  Pp.  132-145.  Thoreau's  sixteenth  Walden  chapter  is 
the  concluding  essay  in  "Part  Three:  Winter  as  a  Time  of 
Shoring  Ourselves  Up"  of  this  five-part  collection  of  poems 
and  essays  billed  as  an  exploration  of  "how  the  dormancy  and 
difficulty  of  winter  can  be  a  time  of  spiritual  preparation  and 
transformation."  The  Moser  illustrations  in  this  book  were 
drawn  from  Robert  D.  Richardson's  Henry  Thoreau:  A  Life  of 
the  Mind. 

.    Thoreau  on  Land:  Nature's  Canvas.   (Text  in  Japanese.) 


Ed.  J.  O.  Valentine.  Foreword  by  Bill  McKibben.  Tokyo: 
Shimizu  Kobundo  Shobo  Inc.,  2002.  Japanese  translation  of 
the  original  volume  published  in  2001  and  sponsored  by  the 
Thoreau  Society. 

.   Thoreau  on  Water:  Refecting  Heaven.  (Text  in 

Japanese.)  Ed.  Robert  Lawrence  France.  Foreword  by  David 
James  Duncan.  Tokyo:  Shimizu  Kobundo  Shobo  Inc.,  2002. 
Japanese  translation  of  the  original  volume  published  in  2001 
and  sponsored  by  the  Thoreau  Society. 

.   Wild  Fruits.  (Text  in  Japanese.)  Ed.  Bradley  P.  Dean. 


lllust.  Abigail  Rorer.  Trans.  Shoko  Itoh  and  Mitsuyo  Kido. 
Tokyo:  Shohakusha,  2002. 
Woodiel,  Dale  P.  "Those  Noblest  Thoughts:  Thoreau's  Defense  of 
the  Classics."  New  England  Classical  Newsletter  &  Journal, 
20.4  (May  1993):  23-26. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for  information  used  in  this 
Bulletin:  Barbara  Anderson,  Jim  Armstrong,  Deborah  Bier,  Ronald 
Bosco,  Clarence  Burley,  John  Caffrey,  Huey  Coleman,  Randall 
Conrad,  Debra  Kang  Dean,  Helen  Deese,  Steve  Ells,  Richard 
Fairchild,  Lillian  Files,  Bob  Galvin,  Dennis  Gartner,  Jayne 
Gordon,  Jim  Hammond,  Shoko  Itoh,  Karen  Kashian,  W.  Barksdale 
Maynard,  Wes  Mott,  Joel  Myerson,  Maureen  O'Connell,  John 
Osborne,  Sandy  Petrulionis,  Stanley  M.  Selkow,  Corrine  Smith, 
Tim  Smith,  Laura  Dassow  Walls,  Leslie  Perrin  Wilson,  Richard 
Winslow  III,  Beth  Witherell,  and  Dale  Woodiel.   Please  keep  your 
editor  informed  of  items  not  yet  added  and  new  items  as  they 
appear. 


Announcements 

Call  for  Papers:  Special  Issue  of  The  Concord  Saunterer 

Richard  J.  Schneider,  editor  of  The  Concord  Saunterer,  will 
commemorate  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  publication  of  Walden 
by  preparing  a  special  2004  issue  devoted  to  "Walden,  the  book, 
and  Walden  Pond,  the  place."  He  invites  papers  on  such  topics  as 
the  literary  significance  of  Walden,  structures  and  themes  in 
Walden,  readers'  responses  to  Walden,  the  history  of  Walden  Pond 
and  Walden  Woods,  and  the  ecology  of  Walden  Pond  and  Walden 
Woods.  Mail  submissions  (hardcopy  accompanied  by  computer 
diskette  or  e-mail  with  attachment)  to  Schneider  at  Department  of 
English  and  Modern  Languages,  Wartburg  College,  100  College 
Blvd.,  P.O.  Box  1003,  Waverly,  IA  50677-0903,  U.S.A.,  or 


richard.schneider@wartburg.edu.   Deadline  for  submissions  is  1 
October  2003. 

Call  for  Papers:  Thoreau  Society  Sessions  at  MLA 

In  anticipation  of  Walden'?,  150th  anniversary,  both  panels 
sponsored  by  the  Thoreau  Society  at  the  December  2003  Modern 
Language  Association  convention  will  feature  reassessments  of  the 
far-reaching  importance  of  Thoreau's  classic  book.   Possible  topics 
for  papers  include  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  this  book's 
influence  has  changed  through  the  years  since  it  was  published, 
reconsiderations  of  its  role  and  significance  in  American  or  World 
literature  and  culture,  or  explorations  of  the  concept  of  "Walden" 
and  its  meaning  today.  Send  abstracts  to  Laura  Dassow  Walls 
(wallsl@lafayette.edu)  or  Sandra  Petrulionis  (shp2@psu.edu)  by 
15  February  2003. 


Calendar  of  Events 

JANUARY  14-APRIL  8,  2003  (TUESDAYS);  APRIL  29,  MAY 
13  AND  20,  JUNE  3,  2003 
The  Trial  of  Anthony  Burns 

Commissioned  by  the  James  D.  St.  Clair  Court  Education  Project 
as  part  of  its  ongoing  Arts  and  the  Law  series,  this  play,  which  will 
be  performed  at  John  Joseph  Moakley  U.S.  Courthouse,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  is  designed  for  student  audiences  and 
commemorates  the  1854  trial  that  challenged  America's  justice 
system,  fueled  the  abolitionist  movement  in  Massachusetts,  and  in 
part  prompted  Thoreau  to  write  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts."  Call 
Beth  Dunakin  at  (617)  748-4185  for  more  information. 

FEBRUARY  22,  2003  9:30-11:30  a.m. 

Fire  and  Ice:  Industry  at  Ice  Fort  Cove 

Led  by  Society  Executive  Director  Jayne  Gordon,  Thoreau 
Institute  Program  Assistant  Amy  Macera,  and  Society  staff 
member  Brandon  Hernsberger,  this  excursion  will  begin  with 
coffee  and  muffins  at  Gordon's  house  in  Concord's  Walden  Woods 
and  will  continue  on  to  the  location  on  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond 
where  during  Thoreau's  residence  ice  was  stacked  and  loaded  onto 
trains  for  shipment.  Directions  will  be  sent  to  all  registrants. 
Participants  are  urged  to  read  "The  Pond  in  Winter"  chapter  of 
Walden  in  preparation  for  the  walk.  Free  to  Society  members. 
Advance  registration  required;  call  (781)  259-4750. 

MARCH  6,  2003  7:30  p.m. 

The  Transcendentalists  and  Their  World 

Lecture  by  Robert  Gross,  Mellon  Distinguished  Scholar  in 
Residence,  American  Antiquarian  Society.  The  second  lecture  of 
this  year's  Thoreau  Community  Lecture  Series  on  the  theme 
"Inspired  Minds,  Inspiring  Places;  in  honor  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson's  200"1  birthday."  Sponsored  byjhe  Concord  Museum, 
the  Thoreau  Institute,  and  the  Thoreau  Society.  Held  at  the 
Concord  Museum,  light  refreshments  to  follow,  free  and  open  to 
the  public  (donations  to  support  series  appreciated).   For  more 
information,  call  (978)  369-9763  or  (781)  259-4750. 

MARCH  22,  2003  9:30-11:30  a.m. 

"Great  Fields  of  Thought":  Concord's  Historic  Farmim. 
Fields 

Led  by  Lou  Sideris,  Chief  of  Interpretation  at  Minute  Man 
National  Historical  Park,  this  excursion  will  follow  the  Battle 
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Road  Trail  in  Concord,  beginning  at  Meriam's  Corner  (parking 
lot),  one  mile  east  of  Concord  Center  on  Lexington  Road.  The 
fields  along  the  route  have  remained  largely  unchanged  since  the 
17lh  century.  Participants  will  be  given  copies  of  "The  Great 
Fields  "  Trail  Guide,  developed  by  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
will  learn  what  Henry  David  Thoreau  wrote  about  the  agricultural 
landscape  that  figured  so  prominently  in  Concord's  first 
revolution.  Free  to  Society  members.  Advance  registration 
required;  call  (781)  259-4750. 

MARCH  27,  2003  7:30  p.m. 

"As  Soon  as  the  Blood  Is  Up":  Emersonian  Conversation  and 
Where  it  Ends 

Lecture  by  Sarah  Wider,  Colgate  University.  The  third  lecture  of 
this  year's  Thoreau  Community  Lecture  Series  on  the  theme 
"Inspired  Minds,  Inspiring  Places;  in  honor  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson's  200th  birthday."  Sponsored  by  the  Concord  Museum, 
the  Thoreau  Institute,  and  the  Thoreau  Society.  Held  at  the 
Concord  Museum,  light  refreshments  to  follow,  free  and  open  to 
the  public  (donations  to  support  series  appreciated).  For  more 
information,  call  (978)  369-9763  or  (781)  259-4750. 

APRIL  9:30-11:30  a.m. 

Excursion  along  Concord's  Famous  Millbrook 

Free  to  Society  members.  For  details  and  registration  (required) 
call  (781)  259-4750. 

APRIL  27,  2003  4  p.m. 

Inspired  Minds,  Inspiring  Places:  Concord,  Brook  Farm,  and 
Fruitlands 

Lecture  by  Sterling  Delano,  Villanova  University.  The  fourth 
lecture  of  this  year's  Thoreau  Community  Lecture  Series  on  the 
theme  "Inspired  Minds,  Inspiring  Places;  in  honor  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson's  200th  birthday."  Sponsored  by  the  Concord  Museum, 
the  Thoreau  Institute,  and  the  Thoreau  Society.  Held  at  the 
Concord  Museum,  light  refreshments  to  follow,  free  and  open  to 
the  public  (donations  to  support  series  appreciated).  For  more 
information,  call  (978)  369-9763  or  (781)  259-4750. 

MAY  10,  2003  10  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Thoreau  on  Mount  Monadnock,  An  Excursion 

Led  by  Bradley  P.  Dean,  this  excursion  will  begin  at  Monadnock 
State  Park  Headquarters  off  Route  124  in  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire. 
Participants  will  ascend  the  3,165-foot  mountain  and  visit 
locations  mentioned  by  Thoreau  during  the  last  two  of  his  four 
visits  to  the  mountain  (2-4  June  1858,  4-9  August  1860).   Bring 
S3  (entrance  fee  to  the  park),  drinking  water  for  the  day,  lunch  in  a 
day-pack,  and  climbing  shoes  or  boots.  Aside  from  the  entrance 
fee,  free  to  Society  members.  Advance  registration  required;  call 
(781)  259-4750. 

MAY  15,  2003  7:30  p.m. 

The  Musketaquid  Program:  Emerson's  Direct  Legacy 

Lecture  by  Dillon  Bustin,  Executive  Director,  Emerson  Umbrella 
Center  for  the  Arts.  The  fifth  and  final  lecture  of  this  year's 
Thoreau  Community  Lecture  Series  on  the  theme  "Inspired  Minds, 
Inspiring  Places;  in  honor  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  200"' 
birthday."  Sponsored  by  the  Concord  Museum,  the  Thoreau 
Institute,  and  the  Thoreau  Society.  Held  at  the  Concord  Museum, 
light  refreshments  to  follow,  free  and  open  to  the  public  (donations 
to  support  series  appreciated).  For  more  information,  call  (978) 
369-9763  or  (781)  259-4750. 


MAY  22-25,  2003 

Annual  Conference  of  the  American  Literature  Association 

The  conference  will  be  held  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Cambridge,  575 
Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge,  MA  02139.  Conference  fee:  $75 
($25  graduate  students,  independent  scholars,  retired  faculty).  For 
more  information,  visit  www.americanliterature.org. 

JULY  10-13,  2003 

Annual  Gathering  of  the  Thoreau  Society 

The  theme  for  this  year's  Gathering,  in  honor  of  the  bicentennial 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  birth,  will  be  "Thoreau  and  the 
Emersonian  Influence."  Details  and  registration  materials  will  be 
mailed  with  the  Spring  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

AUGUST  14-17,  2003 
Katahdin  Excursion 

Join  Thoreau  Society  staff  for  camping  and  hiking  in  Baxter  State 
Park,  Maine.  Details  and  registration  materials  will  be  mailed  with 
the  Spring  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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